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PREFACE. 



The following pages have been thrown 
together in consequence of reading Captain 
Head's* " Rough Notes of Journeys across 
the Pampas ;" not that they will serve to 
fill up his graphic sketches, or to carry out 
with broader lineaments, or more durable 
colouring, the scenes there depicted, for they 
relate to quite a different region of South 
America ; but simply because it appeared to 
me, on reading Captain Head's book, that 
respecting a country of which so little is 
known, every one who had something to 
communicate should contribute his mite. 

* Now Sir Francis B. Head. 
a 
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Between the course over which Captain 
Head ran races against time, and the Republic 
to which these pages relate, about forty de- 
grees of latitude intervene ; the one is almost 
beneath the equator, the other is in the 
temperate zone, and they are about as far 
asunder as England is from the North Pole. 
Some of the countries in Europe — Italy or 
Switzerland for instance, might be almost 
overspread by the leaves of the multitude 
of books that have been vratten respecting 
them ; whereas, on the contrary, with regard 
to South America, I am disposed to think, 
that all the books of this kind that relate to 
it, would scarcely serve as a dSjeun6 for the 
small colony of insects that established itself 
in my library when I was residing there. 

Be this as it may, when I had made ar- 
rangements to go out to that country. Hooked 
about me in vain for something that should 
give me information as to the state of the 
country and of society there at that time. 
The valuable work of Baron Humboldt 
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depicts society as it was when tbe country 
was a Spanish colony, and when the popula- 
tion was nearly double of what it is now, 
when there was a far greater proportion of 
Europeans resident there, and when the social 
system, of course, differed much from its 
present state. 

The pages that follow may probably afford 
some little information to the next inquirer. 
If they do so, I shall be glad. I shal], how- 
ever, rejoice still more, should they be the 
means of inducing some of the Missionary 
Societies to send out the light of the gospel 
to a country over which thick darkness is 
brooding. 

Further, as writing the following pages has 
cost me but little effort, I do not expect for 
them much praise. My professional engage- 
ments hinder me from devoting much time to 
such an object. If, therefore, what follows is 
read, it must be because it relates to a country 
which is new, and because the observations 
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made are the result of a residence of two 
years and a half in the country^ in a position 
in which I was brought continually into con- 
tact with its commercial relations, as well as 
into the neighbourhood of its wild forests and 
its deep and interminable solitudes. 

Manchester, 
Sept. 1838. 
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CHAPTER I. 

CroMing the AUaotic — C!okmr of the Ocean— Phoephor—Barbadoe* 
—Bridge-town — Interior of the Island — The Mail-boat to La 
Otuyra — Hazardous Passage — The Galf-stream — Plrst View of 
the Maritime Cordilkra— The Baracuta— Negro Wesleyan Sailor— 
Shark fishing— La Guayra. 

Crossing the Atlantic is at this day so common 
an occurrence, that little that is new can be said 
of it. Once out of sight of land, and there is 
much sameness ; the very sphere of vision becomes 
contracted; and the i mag in ation indulges either 
in reveries of the past or in anticipations of the 
future : home appears to have attractions it pos* 
sessed not before, and the land of our fathers rises 
higher in our estimation. In feeling, the Radical 
becomes a Whig, and the Whig becomes a Tory; 
and the Tory protests that in comparison with Old 
England, all other countries, whether it be as to the 
glorious constitution or the cooking of a beefsteak, 
are at least a hundred years behind. Whether 
or not absence from our own land will always 

B 
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produce this effect, it is at least certain that what 
I have seen of other countries has only been the 
means of increasing my attachment to my own. 
And either from the gorgeous magnificence of 
South American scenery, interspersed occasionally, 
it is true, with scenes less pleasing, enacted pro- 
bably before half-naked Alcaldes or blundering 
Juezes de Paz — or from the far superior and more 
enlightened republic of Northern America, I have 
ever turned to my own country with feelings of 
preference, not natal only, but arising out of a 
conviction that we have comforts and blessings 
here not known in either. 

But to commence : — I sailed from Falmouth in 
July, 1832 ; my fellow-passengers were, a collector 
of customs in St. Kitt's, a receiver-general in 
Jamaica, and a proprietor of an estate in St. 
Vincent's. Our ship was a government packet, 
a man-of-war brig, and one of those very signifi- 
cantly called " coffin ships," from their adaptation 
forgoing to the bottom; which, by the by, is a fact 
that I have learned since. Few things occurred 
on the voyi^. Once in the open sea, and the 
picture has in a great measure the same form, the 
same magnitude, and the same appearance ; it is 
the night that makes some amends for the day*8 
monotony. Moonlight on the ocean is indeed 
beautifrd — so calm, so peacefrd, and so dear. In 
the southern latitudes we occasionally saw flying 
fish; and sometimes a company of porpoises passed 
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the ship at a great rate, hurrying and elbowing 
each other along, like aldermen going to a Citj 
dinner. 

The heat increased with considerable regularitj, 
the thermonaeter rising about a degree per daj, 
until we had arrived at the horse-latitudes, which 
are about 26® North. This term is applied to a 
narrow strip on the verge of the trade winds, 
where there are frequent cahns ; and was so named 
in consequence of the Americans, when carr^ring 
horses, being compelled to throw them overboard, 
when, from being long becalmed in those latitudes, 
they became short of water. We escaped pretty 
well, being becalmed only for two days, when a 
breeze sprang up, and in 24** North we considered 
ourselves fairly within the trade winds. After this 
the heat continued to increase, but with more 
irregularity, until within about seven hundred 
miles from Barbadoes, when the thermometer rose 
to 81**; and it continued about a degree higher 
than this for the remainder of the voyage.* In 
latitude 41° we saw a dolphin ; the flying fish 
first made their appearance in latitude 29**. 

I was much struck with the colour of the ocean. 
For a few days after sailing it was green ; after- 
wards it became a deep blue. This evidently did 
not arise from reflecting the colour of the sky, as 
it was so when the clouds were of various colours, 
and it had often the deepest tint when the heavens 

« For detafled Thennometrical Observations, see Appendix. 
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were not in the least blue. It seems rather to be 
the natural colour of the sea water when away 
from coasts and shallows. But though on looking 
down from deck upon the ocean the colour is oJPten 
of the deepest blue, yet this is only in consequence 
of the proftindity of the ocean, combined with its 
great transparency ; for on drawing up a bucket- 
full and filling a tumbler, the water appeared per- 
fectly white, and clear as crystal ; just for the 
same reason that very transparent coloured glass, 
when broken into small fragments, appears white, 
though when collected in large masses, it also may 
be of a deep colour ; and of course the slightest 
tinge, such as may be altogether unappreciable in 
looking at sea water in small quantities, becomes 
strong and dark when collected throughout the 
great depths that the eye is able to reach, in the 
clear waters of the Mid-Atlantic. 

The luminous appearance of the sea by night 
was sometimes exceedingly beautiful. As we 
glided over the ocean the ship seemed to cast 
waves of fire from her sides, and to leave a meteor's 
track behind. It is usual to call this luminous 
appearance of the sea phosphorescent ; though, 
from the quick and flitting appearance of the 
particles of light, and their being seen only in 
particular states of the atmosphere, (generally 
when it was still and sultry,) and from their 
evident dependence upon friction, it struck me that 
in some cases this may not be sufficient to explain 
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the phenomenon. Besides, the vivid brilliancy of 
the light seemed greater than v^ould be caused 
by phosphorus, except in a state of very rapid 
combustion; for often when these appearances 
were the most luminous, the nights were not dark. 
That phosphorescent light is frequently emitted 
by marine animalcules and medusae ; and that they 
may often be made to do this by the water being 
disturbed, is sufficiently proved. But the presence 
of creatures giving out phosphorescent light only, 
did not seem to me fully to account for the peculiar 
kind of light which was occasionally emitted from 
the surface of the ocean, as the ship sped her way 
over it. 

On the 8 th of August we came to an anchor in 
Carlisle Bay, when the ship was immediately sur- 
rounded by a number of crazy boats, filled by 
negroes, male and female, offering pickles and 
Jamaica ginger for sale, and all as loquacious as 
the parrots of their own clime. Each one was 
talking at the same moment, praising his own and 
vilifying his neighbour's commodities. 

Barbadoes, being the most northerly, is the first 
West-Indian island made by ships from England; 
it is therefore one of the most important. It was 
the first land we had seen since leaving England ; 
and after the tedium of the last week or two, we 
hailed it with inexpressible delight. Its approach 
did not strike me as being very prepossessing ; it 
was in the middle of a long droug\it, aiv^ ^<^ 
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vegetation wore a russet brown ; it was also not 
long after the great hurrieane, which had swept 
down the cocoa-nut trees, and had left the island 
naked and bare. The few trees that remained 
were generally surrounding the white buildings 
of the plantations ; and their tall stems, surmounted 
by the feathery tuft of leaves, immediately 
stamped the scenery as tropical. 

We all hastened on sh^e, and from the moment 
we reached it every footstep tdd us that we were 
in a country not our own, nor resembling it. I 
know not whether I was more struck with the 
dark features of its inhabitants, or with the deeper 
dye and more brilliant tints of the shrubs and 
flowers. The fruits esteemed delicious in England 
were here in abundance — ^pine-apples, oranges, 
and the grape fruit. The latter resembles the 
orange, but is larger ; and it appeared to me, 
when eaten fresh from the tree, to be as much 
superior in flavour as the pine-apple is to the 
common apple. 

Bridge-town exceeded the expectations I had 
formed of a West Indian town. The buildings 
were chiefly of stone and plaster, and generally of 
two stories, the lower floor being occupied as a 
warehouse or store, the upper as dwellings and 
counting houses. I felt much delight in seeing 
two excellent stone churches, superior to many of 
the country churches in England. The monu- 
mental tablets within their walls were numerous, 
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and howeyer tJiey might represent the characters 
of the dead» they were £uthful biographers of the 
character of that climate to which so many haye 
&Uea victims. The insalubrity of the West 
Indies is now, however, very much dhninished ; 
the islands are better cleared and better drained, 
and the people better fed and better physicked, 
than they were half a century ago. 

In Barbadoes, aa in the trc^ics generally, the 
windows are not glased; but they have, in lien of 
l^s, a kind of trellising called jakmsUi. The 
windows open into balconies, where the in^T^ t*'^ 
of the house can ait to exgoy the breeze. 

As I had to leave on the following night, I 
determined to make the moat of my time ; and 
accompanied by my fellow^pasaengers, we pro* 
menaded the streets of Bridge-^town and the 
neighbourhood until dark. We encountered two 
or three parties of negroes, who were rejoicing, 
after the labours of the day, with music and 
dancing — neither, it is true, of a very superior 
kind. The musician was flourishing a cocoa-nut 
shell, in which were some grains of dried Indian 
com ; and accompanying this with his voice, he 
screamed from time to time at the utmost stretch 
of his lungs, whenever it appeared to him that 
the rattle of the dried com was not aufficienUy 
effioaoioua ; and then the lengthened grin of the 
lookers-on denoted their satisfaction, and they 
crowded still closer round the dancera^ lea^<^ 
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them a wonderAilly small space in which to perfo^ 
their evolutions. There was little else to see that 
was remarkable. The few persons who were in 
the streets moved silently along, and the counte- 
nances of the English struck me as being unusually 
pale and sallow. The roads leading out of Bridge- 
town into the country had a dazzling whiteness 
which was unpleasant to the eye. It arose from 
the substratimi being a very white coraline lime- 
stone, of which the whole of that part of the island 
that I saw seemed composed : — excellent filtering 
stones, which are celebrated throughout the West 
Indies, are made of it. I took one of them with 
me, thinking I might not meet with them in South 
America; in this, however, I was mistaken, as 
on my arrival I found that they had numbers of 
them in La Guayra, Puerto Cabello, and also at 
the mines to which I was going. 

In walking a little out of town, we met a gen- 
tleman and lady driving into town in a gig ; a few 
negroes also were carrying bundles of Guinea 
grass, which they had been cutting in the suburbs ; 
and a tall female negro passed us with a jar of 
water on her head, walking statelily along, and ap- 
parently as imconcemed as though the jar was 
glued to the top of her head* 

About the barracks and the governor's house an 
occasional sentinel was placed, looking as still and 
as solitary as the broken stems of the cocoa-nut 
txeea* These poor fellows seemed altogether of a 
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cliiereiit genus from the cane-flourishingi ale«f 
drinking, consequential, and pipeclayed bipeds of 
recruiting parties in England. Standing sentinel 
in such a climate is no joke ; and however little 
else there may be to do, there seems to be quite 
enough to endure in that service. 

The time of my arrival was about twelve 
months after the great hurricane ; and clumps 
of the stems of trees, snapped off like carrots, 
and standing about four feet above the ground, 
were lefb in different places, as mementoes of 
the fierce breath of the whirlwind. I was told 
that during the hurricane, many persons were 
killed by the tiles which were torn from the roofs 
of the houses, and hurled down the streets like 
grape-shot. 

The interior of the island is considerably eleva- 
ted, though flat when compared with St. Vincent's ; 
and its features are rounder and much less striking 
than those of the latter island ; its elevation and 
general outline being more like the Isle of Angle- 
sea, though still less bold, and it has a broader 
margin of low land near the sea. 

In the morning I delivered my letters of intro- 
duction to Messrs. Cavan and Co., who kindly fur- 
nished me with a gig and a servant to go to one of 
the nearest sugar plantations. I inspected the mill, 
which had three upright rollers, worked by the 
wind ; and after spending a short time on the 
estate, I returned to Bridge-^town* It yra^ uol 
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the time for cutting the eane» and there was con^ 
sequently little to see. 

In the evening I took my passage in the maiL« 
boat, a small yessel of ahout fifty tofis, for Ia 
Ghiayra, after laying in a stock of proraions for 
four or five days ; the passage usually being oaade 
in three daya. The boat waa commanded by a 
young Irishman, who had been brought up in the 
East-India Company's service, and who had wan- 
dered into these seas and into this employment he 
knew not why, and who found his way from one 
Island to another he knew not how. Certainly 
there was but little preci^on in his movements; 
and our course, could it have been described on 
paper, would have been erratic enough, as the 
sequel will show. 

Bidding adieu to Barbadoes, and to my com- 
panions in the Hope^ we sailed in the evening ; 
the Irish Captain and his mate, three negroes, and 
myself, being aU that were on board. I parted 
from my English firiends with regret, for I had 
had much pleasure in their society. They sailed 
also the same evening, but our courses were diver- 
gent, as they were making for Jamaica. 

There was a marvellous contrast between the 
fine ship, and finer crew, that I had just left, and 
the tub-like affiiir in which I had embarked. In 
the one, every thing had moved with the regu- 
larity of clock-work, in the other, all things seemed 
crazy, and out of joint It seemed a fine oppor- 
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timitj for nuninatmg on the doctrine of pro^ 
babilities. In esthnating the Hkelihood of being 
knocked oyerboard by a loose sail, or the flying 
tackle which frequently esciq>ed from the control 
of the awkward crew, and disported itself in the 
wind; or in considering the possibility of ever 
arriving at La Gnayra, I had some consolation in 
thinking, that as the voyage was made monthly, 
and the letters generally did arrive at their 
destination, so, there£3re, I might hope that 
the vehicle in which they were now embarked 
would do so too, however awkward it might be 
in its appearance, and however oscillating in its 
course. 

In the morning we passed the idaud oi St. 
Vincent's, and entered the Caribbean sea. Soon 
after, the packet which had brought me from 
England sailed past us ; she had called at St. 
Vincent's to leave one of her passengers, and after 
this we saw her no more. 

We continued our course, or rather I should 
say we continued to sail, for two days; for it 
appeared to me that, from our leaving St. Vin- 
cent's, we had had no course. Not meeting with 
the expected landmarks, the Captain got fidgetty, 
and seemed conftised ; it was evident that we 
might be right or we might be wrong, but no one 
on board seemed to have any notion of our position. 
The Captain, for the first time, produced an old 
box, containing a sextant ; but on exBami!iixi%\\., 
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it was found to have been so abused as to be quite 
useless. The chart was again referred to, but no 
information could be gathered from it as to the 
place where we were; it showed us only the 
place where we wished to be ; and after turning 
it round in various directions, it, as well as the 
sextant, was voted useless on the occasion. 

One of the sailors, more thoughtful than the 
rest, was straining his eyes to recognise, if pos- 
sible, some familiar feature in the shore which 
was dimly visible ; the others seemed indifferent 
on all subjects, so long as provisions lasted : and 
the Captain, after reviling the owner for sending a 
vessel so equipped, wondered what could have 
induced him, some years since, to have adopted 
such an unsatisfactory profession as that of a 
sailor : he thought it marvellous, and so did I, 
that he should so far have mistaken his forte ; but 
I wondered still more, that he should have been 
entrusted in a strange sea, with a vessel bound for 
places of which he knew nothing, with a crew of 
which he also knew nothing, and with a sextant 
in lieu of which he might as well have had a rusty 
horse-shoe. It is true, the only valuables he 
seemed to have for freight, were his Majesty's 
letter-bags and myself. 

At my suggestion we kept nearer the shore, 
and continued within sight of it all that day, and 
until the middle of the next night, when we found 
ourselves nearing a sort of reef, or island, for there 
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was not sufBcient light to enable ns to make it oat 
exactly. Warned by the hollow roar of the 
breakers, the Captain was anxious to give it a wide 
berth, but the wind dropped, and we found our* 
selves driving by the current which set in upon 
it. Our proximity at last became so frightful, 
that the anchor, furnished with a grass or Angos* 
tura cable, as ragged as if the rats had been 
making nests in it, was let go ; and we remained 
all night holding on by this thing of straw, with 
the roar of the breakers within a cable's length of 
us. Providentially the night was stiD, and there- 
fore we did not part company with the anchor. 

In the morning we found ourselves in sight of 
a town, which the Captain concluded was La 
Guayra. After weighing the anchor, we stood 
towards it for some time, until we found ourselves 
again becalmed, when within about two miles of 
the land. The Captain dressed, and got into the 
boat to take the bags on shore. In about three 
hours he returned with the intelligence, that it 
was not La Guayra we had made, it was Puerto 
Cabello, a port nearly a hundred miles to leeward 
of the one we had been aiming at. Being too far 
out at sea, we had passed La Gxiayra without 
seeing it, or the Silla which towers over it ; and 
now had the prospect of beating back for nearly a 
hundred miles against both wind and current. In 
the sort of reckoning that was kept in rxmning 
down, the distance had been taken as given by the 
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log only ; altogether neglecting a current which 
sets towards the Gtilf of Mexico, and which is a 
consequence of the long continued action of the 
trade winds, and which runs, off this part of the 
eoast, at three or four knots per hour. 

It is this current which, setting into the Gxdf of 
Mexico, sweeps round the coast of Florida, and 
after issuing between the main land and the Baha- 
mas, forms what is termed the Gulf Stream. 
Within the tropics it runs due west, and acquires 
increased velocity by being contracted in width as it 
passes through the Caribbean Sea ; and arriving in 
the Ghilf of Mexico, it there gathers and accumu- 
lates like water in the air vessel of a forcing pump, 
and then rudies through the Bahama Straits, 
acroffi the Northern Atlantic. The column of 
water first set in motion by the trade winds, passes 
from the coast of Afnca. across the Atlantic ; its 
velocity gradually accumulating by the continued 
action of the wind blowing in one direction, and 
impinging on the surface of the ocean for a dis- 
tance of 2,000 miles. After making its escape 
from the Gxdf of Mexico, which may be termed 
the great receiver, it is carried by the momentum 
that it has acquired, across the Northern Atlantic, 
until it reaches even to the shores of Iceland. 

For the sake of illustration, these great currents 
may be compared to Montgolfier's ram. It is of 
little consequence to the comparison, that the 
momentum of the equinoctial current has been 
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acquired by the continued action of the trade 
wind, instead of running down an inclined plane 
as in the water ram : the motive force, in both 
instances, alike originates in a law of nature. 
And it is also of less consequence to the illustra- 
tion, that the water, -after escaping from the Gtilf 
of Mexico, into which it has been forced, instead 
of rodiing up to some higher level, for the pur- 
pose, perhaps, of supplying some gentleman's 
conservatories with water, has to force its way for 
thousands of miles through the colder waters of 
the Northern Atlantic, until it arrives at the cold 
and frozen shores of Iceland. It is a great 
natural phen(Hnenon, and it is therefore not a use- 
less one. The drift wood that in its course it 
sweeps from the mouth of the Mississippi, it 
conveys by its irresistible power to the Arctic 
shores, affording to its inhabitants the means of 
warmth and heat, for which Providence has scarcely 
provided in any other way. 

Let the action of this great machine, and of 
others similar, cease, and Greenland would be left 
a frozen waste, an uninhabitable desert. On 
the banks of the Mississippi, two thousand miles 
above, a pine-tree grows, until some vdntry flood 
sweeps it away, man knows not whither ; in the 
Gulf of Mexico it encounters a force which, origi- 
nating on the shores of Africa, traverses an ocean, 
man knew not why ; it is borne away by this 
stream, which, encircling the country where it 
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grew, conveys it through the intricate passages of 
the Bahamas ; rushes for thousands of miles 
across the deep Atlantic, in spite of iceherg and of 
jitorm ; and at last lands it safely on those shores, 
where it is hailed as the most valuable of all im- 
ports; where no duty is charged; where no 
custom-house inspects ; where no prohibition is 
enforced ; and where, alas ! until of late, no ac- 
knowledgment was ever returned to the Almighty 
Giver, who thus mercifully provides for the wants 
of his creatures ! 

But the analogy may be carried still further. 
In Montgolfier's ram two valves are requisite, 
one through which the water passes for useful 
purposes, another through which it runs to waste ; 
the latter is essential to the action of the machine. 
So also in this great specimen of nature's mechan- 
ism, there are two outlets ; one the Bahama 
Straits, through which the water passes on its 
errand of usefulness to the dreary shores of Ice- 
land and of Greenland, another through which the 
water rushes to the skies, but does not, as in the 
water-ram, run to waste ; and herein lies the 
superiority of the natural over the artificial ma- 
chine. Man, by availing himself of nature's laws, 
but by a sacrifice of nature's material, so far as he 
individually is concerned, arrives at some useful 
effect. But it was not necessary that the Almighty 
Framer of the universe, who had the disposition 
of all its parts, should sufier waste in obtaining 
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bis ends. The second outlet we allude to, ia tlM 
wttsr-spout, so common in the Gulf of Mexico. 
Without attempting, in this place, the task of 
accounting for this part of the process ; its obTious 
connexion with those aerial currents which first 
giTC motion to this great stream, perhaps justify 
us in considering the water*spout as necessary to 
the action of the machine. For if the aerial 
whirlpools which, forming in the Gulf of Mexico, 
gather up the water and rush with it to the skies, 
are not a consequence of the great trade winds, 
they are closely connected with them; and to 
establish the position that this great machine is 
usefhl in all its parts, it is only necessary to add, 
that the water thus taken up is destined afterwards 
to fall in refreshing showers upon the thirsty lands 
around. 

Further, though we have illustrated its utility 
only as conveying drift wood to the Arctic shores, 
there can be no doubt that had not the Almighty 
had an easier method of accomplishing his pur- 
poses, the great motive force which is here gene-^ 
rated would have been sufficient to have conveyed 
water to the very smnmit of the rocky moimtalns, 
to the very peaks of the Alleghanies. 

But to return to the Irish Captain, his sable 
crew, and his Majesty's letter-bags. A small 
vessel of fifty tons, nearly as broad as long, sailing 
against the current we have just been describing, 
and beating against the wind into the bargain, may 

c 
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safely be left for half an hour without fear that it will 
be below the horizon on our return . We continued 
our toilsome and retrograde movement for two or 
three days, hauling in closer to the shore to avoid 
the current as much as possible. The small stock 
of provisions which I put onboard were exhausted ; 
for finding the Captain had no supply of fresh pro- 
visions, I had shared them with him from the first. 
We had now nothing left but salt junk, exceed- 
ingly tough ; American flour, which no one under- 
stood how to make into bread ; and water, which 
had become so frill of the larvae of musqiuto, that 
we were obliged to pass it through a rag to sepa- 
rate the fluid from the soUd. All this imder 
other circumstances would have been miserable 
enough ; but the novelty and excitement of the 
situation made me exceedingly indifferent to these 
matters. I was approaching a land which was 
associated with the names of Columbus and of 
Humboldt, of Pizarro and of Cortes. But these 
were not associations equally pleasing. The two 
first were connected with every thing that is lofty 
in science, and great in purpose, and benevolent 
in principle ; the latter were before me, but it was 
in connexion with the bloodhound and the sword. 
When we flrst got near enough to have a 
distinct view of the coast, never shall I forget 
the impression that it made upon me. It has 
been called the New World; but the term 
is only applicable so far as it has reference to 
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the knowledge which we have had of it. The 
lofty Cordillera which belts the shore, seemed 
to rise almost perpendicularly out of the ocean, 
covered by a thin and russet herbage, which 
softened, but did not hide the rocky and gigantic 
nucleus beneath. Its aspect was ridgy, moun- 
tainous, and bold, even to magnificence ; and it 
was rendered still more sublime by the white and 
silvery clouds which rested half way up the shaggy 
mountains, in perfect stillness and repose. The 
haunts of men were not amid the scene ; the 
voice of man did not disturb the silence. It 
seemed unfitted by the gigantic scale of its features 
for his residence; he might have stood in the 
shadow of its shrubs ; he would be lost amid the 
solitude of its forests. Contrasting its appearance 
with some of the newer and flatter continents of 
Europe, it struck me that it was they which 
should be called the New World ; the oflshoot of 
this loftier continent; the mud-banks formed 
from its debris and decay. 

We continued to beat along the coast, making 
slow progress, the men fishing most diligently, in 
order to find a substitute for the salt junk. A 
dolphin was caught first, which was forthwith 
Med and eaten. On the following day a baracuta 
was also unlucky enough to get hold of the hook, 
and was hoisted upon deck. This fish is some- 
dung like the pike in form, but rather stouter, 
with strong and sharp teeth, which showed him to 
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be fishivorous, if I may coin such an expression. 
The men, who immediately prepared it for the 
process of cooking, informed me that, though it 
was generally good for food, yet there were times 
when it was unwholesome. The test was to put 
a piece of silver in the pan in which it was boiled, 
and if the silver retained its colour, it showed that 
the fish was good ; but if imfit to be eaten, the 
silver would become black. I lent an English 
shilling for the experiment, which was found, after 
the boiling, to have retained its brilliancy, where- 
upon the fish was eaten. It struck me at the 
time, considering the state of the larder, that it 
would have been no small degree of tarnish that 
would have prevented such a consummation. I 
have heard this peculiarity of the baracuta alluded 
to by West Indians since, who would account for 
its occasional unwholesomeness, by supposing that 
it feeds on copper banks, or places beneath the 
surface of the ocean where copper-ore crops out : 
whether or not this would account for the blackening 
of the silver I cannot say ; and as the one which 
I saw turned out to be infected by no such typhus, 
I had no opportunity of testing the water. 

I was much pleased with the behaviour of one 
of our negro sailors, who seemed a pious and 
excellent man. He was, I believe, a Wesleyan, 
and the little spare time that he had, was gene- 
rally occupied in reading his Bible. Nothing, 
however, led him to the neglect of his duties, for 
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he was by &r the most attentive man on board* 
Religion with him was evidently heartfelt. The 
veriest worldling would have allowed that he had 
nothing to gain, in a worldly sense, by a profession 
of religion. It purchased him the jibes, and per- 
haps the ill will, of the rest of the crew. He was 
aloof from them, except when duty called him to 
lend a hand, and then he was ever first. His 
demeanour was far more respectful, his temper 
softened and cheerful when compared with the 
rest ; and I must confess I had more confidence 
in his care and watchfulness than in any other on 
board, from the Captain downwards. Since leav- 
ing home, I had met with few moral pictures that 
were good to look upon ; but I had seen one or 
two of another stamp, formed by the grinding down 
of principles, which proceeds with double rapidity 
when in contact with slavery ; but for this man, 
negro as he was, I felt a liking, an attachment, 
such as I had felt for no other person since 
leaving England. 

At the end of seven days after leaving Barba- 
does, we anchored in the harbour or roadstead of 
La Gtiayra. The day previous to this, sharks 
began to make their appearance, and to prowl 
around the vessel. A hook was put out, intended 
especially for them, but they took it not ; and no 
wonder, for it was baited with the aforesaid most 
detestable salt junk, and he would have been a 
hungry shark that could have eaten it. 
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As, at intervals, the man looked to the line to 
see if any shark had been unlucky enough to 
take hold of the junk, and as, occasionally, an 
enormous shark wheeled slowly round the vessel 
to see if any unlucky wight had been unfortunate 
enough to get overboard — the negro on the watch 
that he might eat the shark — the shark upon the 
watch that he might eat the negro : unrelenting, 
and cruel, and detestable as the shark is, I found 
myself compelled to acknowledge that, however he 
might surpass most living things in savageness of 
nature, yet there was one that surpassed him in 
this respect, and that that one was man. Let the 
comparison be fairly made, and who can arrive at 
any other conclusion ? The shark kills, but only 
to gratify the strongest and most prevailing feel- 
ing of nature ; moreover it is to satisfy a legi- 
timate feeling : but man destroys for a host of 
reasons, neither natural nor legitimate. He kills 
for aggrandizement and for power ; for pastime 
and for sport ; for the feeling of delight which 
the very act of destroying imparts. Then who 
will deny that sharks are mild when compared 
with man ; man unregenerate ; man when his 
passions have become rampant ; man drunk with 
power, or maddened with ambition. 

As soon as the anchor was dropped, I jumped 
into the boat, and after scrambling through the 
surf on to the pier, my foot for the first time 
pressed terra firma. 
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I moved off to a posada, where I underwent a 
thorough ablution, recovered a more dexterous use 
of my legs, and then walked off to the Vice Con- 
sul's, where, for the first time for more than a week, 
I enjoyed the luxury of a good dinner. 
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CHAPTER II. 



La Guayra, the Port of Caraccas— A Problem in Land-surveyings— 
Population of the Town— Ascent to Caraccas — View of the City — 
Structure of the Mountain— Singular Mirage. 



La Guayra stands at the foot of the Silla of 
Caraccas, a high moxintain, so called from the 
resemblance of its top to a saddle, and which 
viewed at some distance and from the sea, appears 
to stand over the town almost perpendicularly. 
The proximity of La Guayra to Caraccas, and not 
any natural advantages of harbourage, have evi- 
dently determined the position of this port ; for 
such is its exposed situation, that were it not that 
gales of wind are almost unknown on this part of 
the coast, it could scarcely be frequented with 
safety by large vessels. As it is, lading and 
xmlading are exceedingly difficult and tiresome 
processes, there being constantly a very heavy surf 
on the shore. The goods are taken in surf-boats 
from the vessels to a small jetty or pier, which has 
been run out through the shallow water ; and it 
is only from the dexterity which these boatmen 
acquire by long practice that unloading in some 
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states of the surf is practicable. The men gene- 
rally exhibit great muscular strength, and I have 
frequently admired the fine proportions of their 
arms and shoulders when engaged in propelling 
their boats through the white and fiirious sea. 
They are always nearly naked, and thus are ever 
ready, when any advantage is to be obtained from 
it, to leap overboard, and from long practice they 
are almost as active in the water as on land. The 
noise and confusion, the splashing and screaming, 
the roar of the surf, and the hollowing of the 
boatmen as they emerge from the water, into 
which they had sunk to allow some angry wave to 
pass over them, are at times almost indescribable ; 
and yet with all this hubbub, it is astonishing how 
well and safely the most valuable and brittle 
articles are piloted through this troubled sea. 

There is nothing remarkable in the appearance 
of the town. It is formed of two or three narrow 
and rather irregular streets running parallel with 
the shore. Immediately behind the town the 
ground rises almost perpendicularly, broken in 
some places by little ravines, which, in the rainy 
season, become small torrents, and rush with the 
greatest impetuosity from the mountainous region 
above. The bed of the river Guayra is strewed 
with blocks of gneis and of limestone, many of 
them of immense size, and occasionally with trees 
that have been torn by their roots from the 
place where they grew : entangled on their way 
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down by their branches, they are left stationary 
for a time, until the next torrent shall carry them 
to the sea, where hundreds have passed before^ 

The buildings are of a kind of brick dried in the 
sun, or more frequently of earth mixed with 
straw, which is firmly trodden as the work pro- 
ceeds betwixt a frame which determines the 
thickness of the wall, and keeps the sides perfectly 
smooth and perpendicular. They ate afterwards 
coloured white or light yellow, and roofed with tiles 
or shingles. At the La Guayra custom-house they 
gave me little trouble, which, as I had a number 
of mathematical instruments with me, was rather 
extraordinary ; for as I experienced more than 
once afterwards, besides satisfying the inspectors of 
the custom-houses on every legitimate point, it 
still remained to satisfy their curiosity by allowing 
them to look into the interior of every article ; — 
telescopes were turned the wrong end to the light, 
barometers capsized, to my great dismay, and 
magnetic needles were shaken and twisted about 
until a variation in the compass was established by 
no means justified by the latitude and longitude 
of the place. 

While remaining here a circumstance was re- 
lated to me by a merchant living in La Gua3rra, 
which will convey a notion of the advancement 
which these republicans had made in the admini- 
stration of the laws, and in the paths of enlight- 
ment. 
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This gentleman had purchased an estate from a 
South American, which comprised a considerable 
tract of mountainous land. It was to be paid for 
according to the superficial area, but a dispute had 
arisen as to the mode in which this area was to be 
ascertained. The seller of the estate persisted 
that it was the undulatory surface that was to be 
paid for, including the sloping sides of the moun- 
tains ; the purchaser asserted that it was the base, 
and not the hypothenuse, that was taken in all 
such measurements ; but in vain the latter argued 
that whether it was a blade of grass, a sugar-cane, 
or a tree, so long as things continued to grow 
perpendicularly, there was no possibility of pro- 
ducing a larger crop on the sides of a mountain 
than upon a piece of land equal in area to the base 
of that mountain. Drawings were exhibited to 
show this — opinions on the subject were obtained 
from different mathematicians in Europe — yet 
itill payment was demanded according to the 
undulatory and novel mode of measurement. The 
consequence was, that the dispute was carried to a 
legal tribunal, and at the time the circumstance 
was related to me it had been twice tried. One 
verdict had been in favour of the purchaser — one 
against him ; and it was then going to be recon- 
sidered again before the highest tribunal of the 
country, the supreme court, whose decision would, 
of course, be final. 
In La Guayra there were several Engliah^ Get- 
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man, and American merchants ; and, as on other 
occasions when I afterwards visited the place, 
I contriyed to spend my time very pleasantly. 

The streets are roughly and irregularly paved, 
which is of less consequence as carts are not used. 
The heaviest hurdens are transported from place 
to place hy men (caleteros), and it is no uncommon 
ihing to see a numher of them carrying large 
pieces of timher weighing more than a ton. From 
the heat of the climate and the occasional severity 
of their labour, and probably still more from their 
frequent contact with English sailors,* these men 
have acquired the habit of drinking spirituous 
liquors to great excess, and they are, in conse- 
quence, exceedingly vicious and intemperate ; 
though with the latter vice the Creoles are not 
generally chargeable. 

The town of La Guajrra is extremely hot, which 
may be accounted for by its position, being placed 
on a narrow strip of ground, little more than two 
hundred yards wide, which is backed by an almost 
perpendicular cliff of a dull red colour, naked and 
earthy. This cliff is too steep for vegetation to 
remain upon it, or any living thing, except goats, 
which are occasionally seen standing against its 
face as if plastered to the rock, and in situations 



* I say Itoglish saflors, beeanse, as far as my experience goes, 
they are ^orse as to intemperance than those of any other nation. 
Temperance Societies have done much for the Americans in tliis 
respect. 
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80 hot that one would suppose, if they remained 
long enough, they would be baked alive. Not- 
withstanding La Guayra is considered extremely 
healthy, its atmosphere is dry and pure, from the 
absence of any thing like marshes or stagnant 
water in its neighbourhood. 

Its population was 5,000 or 6,000 in 1833 ; it 
was greater before the earthquake, the effects of 
which are stiU visible at the outskirts of the town* 
Some houses are still in ruins, their walls, which 
have been prostrated to within a few feet of the 
ground, being left as a kind of ground plan ; in 
others, where more of the dismantled buildings are 
standing, large cracks in walls that are generally 
two feet thick, bespeak the violence of the shocks. 

After remaining a day or two I started for 
Caraccas, moimted on a mule, accompanied by a 
black servant who rode a horse. My portmanteau, 
&c. had been forwarded by the arrieros,* great 
numbers of whom are employed continually in 
carrying goods and merchandise between La 
Guayra and Caraccas. 

The ride between La Gnayra and Caraccas is 
calculated to make a lasting impression upon a 
person ushered for the first time upon the stage of 
South American scenery and South American 
manners. He steps from a vessel which has 
probably conveyed him from some English fire- 

* Muleteers, though not strictly so, as besides mules, each driver 
has generally a number of asses. 
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side, from a land of conveniences and comforts — 
of smooth turnpike roads and fast coaches — of 
shawled and knee-capped coachmen, whose faces 
glow beneath their broad-brimmed hats like setting 
suns ; and after scrambling over or through the 
surf, on the shoulders perhaps of some tall and 
naked negro, his feet touch the shore, and a few 
steps carry him to the foot of a narrow and 
winding road, like a staircase, which is to convey 
him over mountains several thousand feet high, to 
the capital of the country he is visiting ; and which, 
in reality, is one of the greatest highways to that 
capital. On his route he is occasionally overtaken 
and passed by muscular and finely-built caleteros, 
almost entirely naked, who ascend the mountain- 
road with a load of fish upon their shoulders that 
would astonish even an English porter,* and whose 
naked bodies are shining in the sun with the 
perspiration that oozes from every pore. 

Then, perhaps, after proceeding a little ftirther, 
he is nearly run down by a troop of jackasses, 
descending as he ascends, and rushing down the 
hill, followed only by the arriero who attends 
them, at a speed which makes the stranger tremble, 
if not for the necks of the asses, at least for that of 
the rider, who, perched on an hamugo, or pack- 
saddle, swings his naked legs about as though every 

* For carrying fisb, they generally use a smooth round pole, aboiit 
five or six feet long : the fish is tied on each end, a space being left 
in the middle of the pole to enable them to rest it upon the shoulders, 
which they do, tometimea upon one, sometimes upon both. 
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thing depended upon his body being kept in a 
state of oscillation, and who screams and hollows 
a sort of wild air,. as though he conceived republican 
liberty and freedom essentially to consist in sing- 
ing at the top of his voice to the wild solitudes 
around him. 

The road in the steeper parts, to render it less 
abrupt, has a zigzag direction, by which the length 
is considerably increased. It is paved in these 
places, and has gutters running obliquely across 
every five or six yards, to carry off the water, 
which, in its downward course in heavy rains, would 
otherwise soon acquire momentum and velocity 
sufficient to tear up the road. 

Soon after leaving La Guayra the road passes a 
portal which was formerly fortified, and intended 
to cut off the communication betwixt the city and 
the port in time of war. 

About half way to Caraccas we arrived at the 
ventay or inn, where we stopped to bait the mules 
and obtain refreshment. My host had been an 
officer (I think a colonel) in the Republican army, 
and seemed desirous still of perpetuating his 
military greatness by doing nothing — descanting 
occasionally on the battle of Carrabobo — con- 
descending to be familiar with his most respectable 
guests only — giving orders in the word of com- 
mand fashion to two or thtee bare-legged servants 
— and lastly, by smoking cigars from morning to 
night, diversifying this latter amusement by an 
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occasional swing in his hammock. By his direc- 
tions some came-freto was provided for us — 
beef that is battered, bruised, or pounded into 
threads, then greased and fried with eggs ; some 
chocolate, which was really excellent, and a bottle 
of weak wine. 

After stSLjing here about an hour, we proceeded 
on our journey. Every thing around us was 
beautiM. The brilliant tints of the flowers and 
the dark hue of the leaves distinguished it from 
English scenery, almost as decidedly as the dark 
and bronzed complexions of its inhabitants dis-> 
tinguished them from Englishmen. 

Continuing our journey, we at last arrived at a 
point from which we looked down upon the city 
of Caraccas, which was nearly 2,000 feet below 
us ; we were at this time upwards of 5,000 feet 
above the sea. Nothing can be finer than the 
position of this city ; it is built in a sort of amphi- 
theatre — a beautiful valley, surrounded on all sides 
by high and ridgy mountains, the SiUa towering 
above the rest, and looking with a somewhat 
ominous and threatening aspect on the work of 
man below. I believe that Humboldt somewhere 
or other expresses an opinion that some day the 
Silla will become a volcano ; and if so, Caraccas 
would, in all probability, share the fate of Pompeii. 
That Venezuela, which is shaken almost con- 
tinually by earthquakes — sometimes only slight 
tremors, occasionally frightfully severe, and often 
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sufficiently violent to create considerable alarm — 
may become the scene of an active volcano, is not 
unlikely ; but that it should break out in the Silla 
rather than the Coquisas, which extend a long 
way to the west, or in some part of the range 
which runs to the Peak of Niguator, on the 
east, is by no means so likely as to give cause 
for any great alarm to the inhabitants of Ca- 
raccas. 

The geological structure of the mountains over 
which the road passes is chiefly gneiss. Not far 
from the venta I met with a bed of serpentine, in 
some places almost passing into steatite ; and in 
another place beyond this some ochrey earth, or 
gossan, cropped out, which looked like the prognos- 
tics of a vein of copper ore. Soon after leaving 
La Guajrra, the road rises very abruptly, and 
continues to ascend for a considerable distance 
past the ventay which is about half way between 
LaGuayra and Caraccas. It afterwards passes 
for some distance over a sort of table-land, which 
is, however, extremely undulating and rugged, 
presenting nowhere half an acre of flat surface. 
There is forest on each side of the road until it 
begins to descend towards Caraccas; and when 
within a mile or two of that city, a species of long 
grass makes its appearance, in which a number of 
fine large cattle are generally feeding. The great 
length of the grass, with the number of plants of 
the cactus tribe growing out of the ^toxi^ ^w<^ 

D 
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gravelly knobs, still distinguisli the scenery from 
that of northern climes. 

On the La Guayra side of the mountain I was 
favoured with one or two prospects of great 
beauty and magmiicence. A^r ascending some 
thousands of feet almost perpendicularly, the 
spectator seems to be looking out over the sea 
from hanging gardens. Peering through a lattice- 
work of leaves and flowers — crimson, blue, and 
yellow, — he looks down, through a veil of clouds 
that hangs below, on the roadstead of La Guayra. 
The curious effects of the mirage invest these 
scenes with the most singular, and often with the 
most beautiful appearances. The spectator seems 
suspended in the air ; beneath him is a sea of clouds 
that move majestically along, and from time to 
time he catches a glimpse of the ocean, like a 
glassy mirror beneath, hanging in a variety of 
positions ; for it is one of the effects of the mirage 
to destroy, occasionally, the horizontal appearance 
of the ocean when viewed from this height. 

Four hours* ride, including stoppages, brought 
us to Caraccas, where I took up my abode with a 
gentleman to whom my business introduced me, 
and from whom I experienced the greatest kind- 
ness. Though residing in the West Indies almost 
from a boy, he yet retained sufficient nationality 
of character to constitute him a genuine specimen 
of English hospitality and straight-forwardness. 
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Caraccas will be known in connexion with the 
great earthquake which devastated it in 1812 ; a 
tarrible mode of acquiring celebrity. By that 
earthquake more than 12,000 of its inhabitants 
perished, as well as a great number in La Guayra 
and in most of the towns situated on or near the 
same Cordillera. 

Before the earthquake and revolution, it con- 
tained more than 40,000 inhabitants ; its popula- 
tion is not now 20,000. A melancholy feeling is 
excited by walking in some of the outer streets, 
even where all the houses are yet standing. There 
is no voice within the walls — it may be, but one 
solitary tread within the street; — silence and 
the gaping cracks tell that war and earthquake, 
devastation and ruin, have been there. "Lmiv^m 
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a country where the demon of destruction ha« 
been let loose, and where he has raged so long 
and so universally as in this unhappy land, teaches 
— ^but it is a melancholy lesson ; inspires — but 
they are sad and sickening reflections. It is 
mournftd to look upon the habiliments of the 
departed ; it is yet more mournful to behold, not 
single houses merely, but whole streets, of empty 
homes — tenements of the dead, whose owners are 
departed, not in obedience to the law of nature, 
but whose existence was terminated by a convul- 
sion of the earth, or who were immolated by a 
warfare more deadly and exterminating than even 
the earthquake's throes. 

There have been few of those bloody exhibitions 
called wars, which ought to be tolerated by an 
enlightened community. And perhaps the time 
is not far off when the performance of such fearful 
tragedies will be too disgusting for the public 
taste. We pray that that period may soon arrive, 
when the public shall condemn them as they do 
silly productions on another stage ; and we shall 
not be sorry that their authors have to seek other 
employment more christian-like, even though it 
should be less profitable. 

Without discussing here the cause of the warfare 
in South America — the manner in which that 
war was prosecuted surely deserves the united 
reprobation of mankind. It was no unconmion 
thing for hundreds of prisoners to be marched out 
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of their prisons and butchered in cold blood ; not 
shot, for that would have been a waste of powder ; 
but absolutely hacked to death by machettoes, 
placed in the hands of savage and inebriated 
samboes, who were generally the executioners. 
A scene was described to me that happened at 
La Guayra, which must have been truly horrible. 
A number of prisoners were to be butchered, and, 
I suppose, to avoid the trouble of burjdng them, 
a large fire was made, and as the executioners, 
with their machettoes, proceeded with the deed of 
death, the bleeding prisoners were thrown into 
the fire, many of them in a still living state. 

I would not have disfigured this page by such 
a horrid picture, were it not that at the present 
time, in the nineteenth century, scenes something 
similar are to be found nearer home. I allude to 
the war in Spain ; and in making these remarks 
I care not which side may have the right — I offer 
no opinion here as to who should rule — I am 
indifferent as to their form of government — but I 
do think that a country like England, if it will 
interfere at all, should unite in demanding that the 
warfare be conducted with as much humanity as 
the nature of warfare will admit, and that it be 
terminated as quickly as the nature of circum- 
stances will allow. Let there be, if there needs 
must be, a diversity of opinion on the nature of 
civil government ; but let there be also, as there 
ought to be, but one unanimous and loudly 
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proclaimed opinion as to the nature of that moral' 
law which says, " Thou shalt not commit murder ;" 
and " Whosoever sheddeth the blood of man, by 
man shall his blood be shed." 

The decrease of population is visible wherever 
I have travelled in Venezuela. In all the large 
towns, and in the country, there are signs of 
destruction and decay. Houses and whole streets 
are empty. Farms and cultivated estates are left 
to go back to a state of nature ; and weeds and 
rank vegetation are covering up what once were 
scenes of productiveness and prosperity. 

The country is now beginning to recover from 
this state of things, and Venezuela, if its people 
will steadily cultivate the arts of peace, may, in 
course of time, become highly prosperous. Its 
proximity to the United States gives it many 
advantages. It has a long line of shore ; rivers 
that are navigable, and others that may be rendered 
so. It has a soil which in many of its valleys is 
wonderfully productive ; and it has mineral trea- 
sures which, when fully explored, may become more 
valuable than even the gold and silver of Peru. 

But to return to Caraccas. That city, like the 
South American towns generally, is formed of long 
streets, crossing each other at right angles, and of 
plazas, or squares. In the principal plaza the 
market is held, in which grapes and pine-apples, 
apples and peaches, beef, maize, cassava bread, &c. 
are exposed for sale. The streets are roughly 
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paved, and some have very narrow footpaths at 
the sides, formed by using broader and flatter 
stones, which can scarcely be called flags. The 
best houses consist generally of a large hall, which 
opens into one side of a quadrangular court, which 
on the three remaining sides is enclosed with a 
dining-room, sleeping apartments, and offices. 
The kitchen, stables, &c. sometimes form another 
quadrangle behind this, where there is often a 
small garden. A piazza, formed by pillars and 
light arches, runs round the principal court, without 
which the rooms, which all open into the court, 
would be imapproachable in the rainy season. 
There are several churches, some of good exterior. 
The style of architecture is Moro-Spanish. The 
buildings are of stone, dried bricks, or earth and 
straw plastered ; they are generally white, and 
never more than two stories. Their appearance, 
as regards smoothness and finish, is much like that 
of a stuccoed building in England. 

I enjoyed the climate of Caraccas very much. 
To a person just arrived ^om England it appears 
a perpetual spring. Cold and dark clouds occa- 
sionally roll from the high mountains that surround 
it, accompanied by breezes which, though not 
cold or scarcely felt by a person fresh from Europe, 
aire dreaded and complained of by persons who 
have been accustomed for many years to a hotter 
and more ardent climate. On this account I 
found Englishmen living in La Guayra who pre- 
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ferred that place to Caraccas, notwithstanding that 
in the former place, in the middle of the day, 
perspiration almost drips from the fingers' ends. 

Caraccas is the seat of government, and has 
some seminaries, chiefly for the study of the law, 
a profession to which the South Americans are 
much attached. 

The interior of the churches makes a poor 
display. As is usual in Catholic churches, the 
altars have a great deal of ornament ; but it is the 
veriest trash mixed up with bad pictures. Pro- 
bably they were stripped of most of their valuables 
at the revolution. On Sunday morning there is 
an early mass, which is attended by a few females, 
but generally Catholicism is in a very languishing 
state. The Church revenues have been appropri- 
ated by the State, which, in return, pays small 
salaries to the principal ecclesiastics. It is evident 
that the country is rapidly verging towards that 
state which will fit it for the reception of a purer 
gospel, or will leave it devoid of any religion at all. 

Processions appear occasionally in the streets. 
Sometimes an immense doll, which represents the 
Virgin, is carried on the shoulders of men, pre- 
ceded and followed by bare-headed and shaven 
priests, and a number of boys in white dresses, 
some singing a hymn, others swinging lamps 
about ; but this excites very little respect now : 
the time was, I believe, when a person failing to 
take off his hat as these processions passed him, 
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would have stood a fair chance of being bayonetted 
on the spot, in lieu of a more protracted auto da fS. 

The law students wear a gown, something like 
those worn at our universities ; and some of the 
ecclesiastics occasionally pass along the streets 
with enormous shovel hats, about twice the 
dimensions of those worn in England. Mendicants 
were not so numerous as from representation they 
must have been at a former period. Those I did 
see were individuals afflicted with disease, often 
the elephantiasis. In a country where the neces- 
saries of life almost grow wild, it is strange, and 
indicative of a bad state of things, that numerous 
mendicants (except the disabled) should ever have 
been met with ; though, when the country was in 
the hands of the Spaniards, this was undoubtedly 
the case. 

Before proceeding to my ultimate destination, 
it was deemed advisable that I should spend some 
time on the coast, with a view to become cli- 
matized. The gentleman with whom I stayed 
proposed that I should accompany him to an 
estate which he had on the coast, near Niguator, 
east of La Guayra. After remaining a few days 
in Caraccas, we set out on this expedition. We 
were accompanied from Caraccas by three other 
gentlemen, who also intended spending a week or 
two on the estate. Two or three servants com- 
t)leted the train and lengthened the cavalcade, for 
t)ie mountain-roads which we had to traverse are 
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only calculated for single file. The object of most 
of the company being amusement, we formed 
altogether a very merry party, a sort of pilgrimage 
to Canterbury on a small scale. 

Our route lay through La Guayra, at which 
place we stopped the first day. Next morning 
we started early, as we wished to reach the estate 
that night, and were desirous of resting an hour or 
two ' in the middle of the day at another estate 
about half way from La Gua3rra. 

For some distance the road lay along a strip 
of land which intervenes between the mountains 
and the sea, and which is formed of the debris of 
rocks mixed with soil brought from above. We 
crossed the beds of two or three mountain streams 
which were perfectly dry, though they pour down 
volumes of water in the rainy season. As the 
streams were small, I was much surprised at the 
heaps of large stones which were piled one upon 
another at their embouchures, most of them of 
several tons weight, and forming small pyramids, 
which were memorials of the power of water in a 
country where rain does not fall in drops, but in 
streams. 

After a few miles this kind of foreshore nar- 
rowed away, until it no longer sufficed for any 
thing save a resting-place for the sea pelicans, 
which sat upon the large stones that projected 
above the wash of the sea, raising their heavy 
wings and wheeling away from time to time to 
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pounce upon some unlucky member of the finny 
tribe. They then returned to their resting-places, 
where, cooled by the spray and lulled into drowsi- 
ness by the surf, they gave themselves quietly 
to the work of digestion. 

The road still continued along the coast, and 
became as we proceeded very picturesque. The 
difis grew high and precipitous, and were washed 
at their bases by the sea. Our path was sometimes 
on the top, sometimes on the face of these cliffs, 
winding, and ascending, and descending, often 
very precipitately, to get across the deep ravines 
which fiirrowed the mountains of the coast. Some- 
times the path was not more than four or five feet 
wide, and a single false step would have precipitated 
us some hundreds of feet below : in other places, 
when winding on the face of the clifi^, we hung so 
perpendicularly over the sea, that by inclining 
our heads a little as we sat on our mules, we saw 
the white foam of the water below, as it dashed 
against the foot of the clifi*. Notwithstanding the 
nature of the road, the rider gives himself little 
concern about it. His part of the duty is all 
comprised in sticking to the saddle ; every thing 
else is left to the mule ; the reins are thrown upon 
its neck, and it is left entirely to its care and 
discretion to get up and down the dangerous 
defiles. All the while the careftil animal seems 
perfectly aware of its responsibility, and by its 
snuffing and its gravity, and occasionally stopping 
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a moment or two for consideration, it is evident 
that all its powers, physical and mental, are 
occupied in surmounting the difficulties in the 
way. So entirely is the whole affair of safe con- 
veyance left to it, that it would be difficult to 
conceive a merrier or more loquacious party than 
we formed as we wound our way along the narrow 
and shelf-like road on the face of the rocks. 

After staying two or three hours on the estate 
of St. Juan, examining the streams which had been 
collected to work the sugar-mills, and planning 
and projecting other and more extensive works, 
(for this estate was also in the hands of Mr. A — ,) 
we proceeded on our journey. Passing the village 
of Niguator, which is formed by a few straggling 
cottages, we arrived in the evening at Camuri 
Grande, the name of the estate where we were 
going to remain. 

My stay at this place was extended to nearly a 
fortnight, during which I had ample opportunity 
of seeing the process of sugar-making, and also of 
becoming acquainted with the management of 
these estates by slave labour. 

It was what may be termed the harvest, f . e. 
they were cutting and grinding the canes, and 
making them into sugar. It is a busy season ; and 
I must confess that it appeared to me almost as 
merry a season as a harvest in England. But 
slavery in South America had assimied a much 
milder form than in the West Indies generally ; 
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and in the hands of the proprietors of this estate, 
it perhaps assumed as mild a shape as is possibly 
consistent with its principles. But this is viewing 
it physically ; its moral aspect is otherwise, and 
is ever condemnatory of its existence. Its oppo- 
nents have taken low ground, when they con- 
fined themselves to it chiefly as a question of 
creature comforts or discomforts. The farmer 
feeds his horses well, and takes care of them, if 
he wishes to work them hard ; and he is only the 
most brutal of his kind who flogs them wantonly. 
But when the subject of discussion is man, ought 
it to be argued as if the subject of discussion were 
a horse ? Are we to be justified in kidnapping our 
neighbour's children, if we can prove that we treat 
them as well as we do our poodles ? It is one of 
the most monstrous of all the illustrations of that 
trite saying, that might overcomes right. Why is 
the black man carried into slavery ? Simply be- 
cause the white man has the power to do it. Should 
the African ever become the more powerful, he 
would have reason just as good for transferring his 
chains to the neck of the European. Even now the 
dark races of mankind surpass the white in num- 
bers. Frequently they have as much contempt 
for the pale face of the European, as he can have 
for them ; and however problematical it may be, 
it will not be amiss occasionally to suppose the 
cases reversed — the darker races triumphant, the 
white ones in chains. The pale and cadaverous 
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white man (for an age or two of slavery would 
make an alteration in his appearance) would then 
be loathed as the African is now ; for white would 
then be the livery of slavery. White men have 
been slaves — ^white men tnay again be slaves ; and 
if they were, would it be more than a ju^t retribu- 
tion on such as still support a thing so monstrous 
as slavery ? 

Perhaps it may not be superfluous here to give 
a short translation of the principal enactments of 
the Venezuelian laws with regard to slavery. 

Valencia, 2d October, 1830. The Congress 
of Venezuela considering : — 

** I. That the gradual abolition of slavery has 
been the object of the lively solicitude of the 
government of Venezuela, and of the whole of 
Colombia : 

"II. That it has given laws which, although 
eflicacious for the accomplishment of this great 
end, do not fail, notwithstanding, to cause serious 
inconvenience in their execution ; by depressing 
the resources of the country, and by the conse- 
quent dissatisfaction of its citizens. 

" III. In order that this humane and just object 
may be obtained to the iullest extent, they wish to 
condense and revise the former laws without 
oflending against the laws of property, and the 
civil and domestic tranquillity, and at the same 
time consulting the education and welfare of 
those emancipated. 
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*' DECREE. 



" Art. 1 . That the powers under the authority 
of the 1st Article of the law of 21st July, 1821, 
which makes all the children of slaves free from 
the day of their birth, and which requires that their 
names shall be inscribed as freemen in the civil 
registers, and in the parish books, be confirmed. 

''Art. 2. That the owners of slaves shall be 
under an express obligation to educate, to clothe, 
and to feed the children which their female slaves 
have had, and which they may have, after the pro- 
mulgation of the law of 2l8t July, 1821 ; but as a 
recompense, and to indemnify the masters of their 
mothers for the expenses incurred in their child- 
hood, those children which were born before the 
publication of that law, shall give their labours 
and services until they attain the age of eighteen 
years ; and those which were bom since the publi- 
cation of that law, shall render like services until 
they attain the age of twenty-one years. 

** Art. 3. The near relations or legitimate bro- 
thers, being free persons, shall have power to take 
the infant, or child, from the power of the master 
of the mother ; and this Act shall put it in pos- 
session of every civil right, 

" Art. 4. No other person shall have power to 
take the child or youth from the owner of the 
mother before the age signified, except it be 
proved before the civil authorities by an attorney^ 
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that the owner of the mother does not fulfil those 
duties which by this law he is required, or that 
he treats the party with cruelty. 

" Art. 5 . When, in either of the cases mentioned 
in the two preceding articles, the child or youth 
is taken from the power of the master, there shall 
be paid to the master, by him who takes the child 
away, or by him to whom the child is taken, for 
food and other expenses, half the value that the 
child would be of by the tariff, supposing it still 
a slave. 

" Art. 6. When the eighteen or twenty-one 
years of service have been given, and the young 
men shall leave the service of the masters of their 
mothers, it will be necessary that the masters 
inform the junta or committee, appointed for that 
purpose, and mentioned in Art. 16, as to the con- 
duct and behaviour of the parties, that they may 
arrange with the government, in order to put 
them to some useful business or occupation. 

** Art. 7. No slave shall be sold out of the pro- 
vince in which he resides ; it is separating the 
son from his parents. This prohibition shall only 
exist imtil the children arrive at the age of puberty. 

" Art. 8. The sale of slaves out of the territory 
of Venezuela, or their extraction with the inten- 
tion of selling them, is prohibited. Whosoever 
infringes this law, shall pay a fine of 300 dollars 
for each slave, which shall go to the emancipation 
fund. 
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*' Art. 9. The introduction of slaves, in what- 
soever manner it may be made, is prohibited. 
Also, no person shall bring more than one as a 
domestic servant, and that one shall not be natu- 
ralized as such in the country ; and at his arrival 
at the ports of Venezuela, the person introducing 
him shall enter into an obligation to re-export him, 
for which he shall be bound in proper securities. 
If the person who brings the slave, settles in the 
country, he shall still be bound to export him, or 
to give him his freedom. Slaves introduced by 
fraud, or against the prohibition of this law, shall 
hy that act he made free* 

'^ Art. 10. A fund shall be established for the 
annual emancipation of slaves, composed, first, of 
2 per cent, on the whole property of those who 
die, leaving only collateral heirs ; secondly, 10 
per cent, of the whole property of those who die 
leaving heirs who are foreigners ; thirdly, the nett 
property of all those dying intestate, and not 
leaving lineal heirs, who by the law ought to suc- 
ceed them, which shall be administered to by the 
exchequer ; and fourthly, the gifts and legacies of 
persons well disposed to this benevolent design, 
whose names will be published in the state annual 
of the district." 

The law then proceeds to enact, that each year 
a number of slaves shall be emancipated, equal to 
the maximum number which had been emancipated 
by the previous law. And that in case the fund^ 

£ 
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to be provided in manner afore-mentioned, be 
insufficient, the deficiency is to be made up from 
the public treasury. The slaves to be emancipated 
are chosen by a committee, appointed in each 
district ; and every year the law enacts that the 
names of the slaves emancipated shall be published, 
also the amount of the emancipation fund in the 
preceding year, and lastly, the sum added from 
the public treasury. 

As this law had been in force some years, it 
may not be uninteresting to know, that as far as 
my experience went, I could not ascertain that it 
had worked ill for the masters. Of course it had 
tended to limit the numbers of slaves, and ip, 
some cases to interfere a good deal with the pro- 
gress of cultivation ; and on this account there is 
more merit to be ascribed to the Venezuelian 
government, in adopting measures so enlightened. 

The thinness of the population is beginning to 
be much felt, and there is at times a deficiency of 
labourers. Moreover, there is no country in which 
there is less necessity for man to subject himself 
to hard labour, unless he be so disposed. He can 
take his axe upon his shoulder, walk into the 
woods, and, clearing away a little spot of earth, 
erect his palm-thatched hut, and set his yams and 
plantain trees, and his subsistence is provided for. 
He may tie his hammock to the poles of his 
hut, and swing through the livelong day without 
another thought or care. He can, if he choose. 
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cultiyate a little patch of maize ; and this, with the 
poultry which he breeds around his cot, is suffi- 
cient, when sold at the nearest market, to supply 
him with cigars : clothing is a matter which costs 
but little. 

If, therefore, there was an excuse in any country 
for the continuance of compulsory labour, it was 
in this. How does it happen, then, that in North- 
ern America this plea should have continued to 
prevail? Granting that at first emancipation 
must be made at a national sacrifice, how comes it 
that in South America this sacrifice has been 
made, while in the more enlightened states of 

North America it is still shrunk from ? The fun- 

It 

damental reason is no doubt self-interest ; and self- 
interest is more predominant in the United States, 
just because the love of money is stronger. 

Both countries have a republican government, 
both have adopted " Freedom** as their motto, 
and both have undergone a severe struggle to 
acquire that liberty, and to shake off* the yoke of 
the mother country, But the thirst for freedom 
in the two coimtries had not the same origin. 

In the United States, it was more a feeling of 
self-interest: — an intense desire to be rid of fiscal 
burdens — a consciousness that the parent country 
charged too dear for the protection now no longer 
wanted by the grown-up child, that originated the 
struggle to be firee. It was love of money more 
than love of freedom. It had to do with the head^ 

E 2 
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and not with the Heart. It was matter of calcu- 
lation, not of feeling ; and in the balance that 
was drawn in favour of separation from the parent 
coimtry, they had never thought of debiting them- 
selves with the cost of emancipating their sable 
brethren. And hence the strange anomaly of a 
people with many free institutions, and professing 
above all other countries to be free, dwelling with 
slavery at their very doors, nay, within their 
homes, and around their social hearths ; and hence 
it will be affirmed of this country, as it has been 
written,— 

" Future ages on one page shall see 
The Slave's unheeded prayer— /Ae *on^ of Liberty." 

Many there are in the United States who would 
gladly see this stain wiped away ; yet we fear that 
the bulk of its inhabitants are still far from view- 
ing it in its proper light, but look rather upon 
their sable brethren with a prejudice and an anti- 
pathy, which add neither dignity nor honour to 
an enlightened people. 

On the other hand, in South America the 
struggle for freedom was more an emotion of the 
heart ; — not that they had no solid grounds for 
wishing to be free, it was a chain that bound them, 
and to break that chain was their primary object. 
Every thing about them was free, as Nature in her 
solitudes is free, and they longed to roam in their 
forest glades with none to let or hinder. They 
were caged birds, that were still surrounded by 
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their wild and untamed fellows, and they wished 
to be as they. Interest, with the most of them, 
had no share in their aspirations after liberty. 
They cared but little then, as now, for profit or for 
gain. They wished to have no masters ; and hence 
they wished to separate from Spain, who sent them 
masters. The Indian blood which mingled in 
their veins made them love freedom as they loved 
solitude, and perhaps at the same time inspired 
them with a feeling of revenge. 

They made an efibrt to be free, and they became 
free ; and as they had felt the galling yoke of a 
domination little less than slavery, they enacted 
that a curse which had been so imiversal should no 
longer exist, and that henceforward no man should 
be bom a slave. 

It is true that in the preliminary sketch of their 
future state, botli political and social, they designed 
more than they had power to execute, for their 
country was impoverished, and they had scarcely 
been taught the arts of peace. The object of 
Spain had never been to make her colony rich, 
nor her colonists industrious nor enlightened. 
Long ages of misrule had paralyzed them. Long 
years of darkness had left their minds vacant and 
uncultivated. Spain had imported nothing into 
her colony save ignorant and superstitious priests ; 
she had exported every thing she could lay her 
hands on, and that was worth carrying away. 
Her colonists had long endured a yoke^ ^lAeVi^ 
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among other objects, aimed at perpetuating igno- 
rance ; they became free ; but, unaccustomed 
to the blessing, it required time for them to ac- 
quire the art of turning their freedom to an useful 
account. 

On the estate at which I was sta3ring, a con- 
siderable number of negroes were kept. There 
was a schoolmaster to teach the children, and 
twice a week the whole of them came to prayer in 
front of the owner's house. As they were all 
Catholics, of course they used a Catholic ritual. 
Generally they seemed cheerful and contented ; 
but I give this as no type of slavery. They were 
much better taken care of than they are in many 
places, even in that country, where slavery may 
be said to be virtually abolished. Besides labour- 
ers being valuable, it becomes the interest of the 
masters to attach the children of the slaves to 
themselves, that they may be induced to remain 
on the estates when, the time of their servitude 
being expired, they become their own masters. 

The whole of them were allowed one working 
day in the week to themselves, which they gene- 
rally expended in cultivating little patches of 
ground, which they had on the sides of the 
mountain. 

While here, I made an excursion up these moun- 
tains, chiefly to see the nature of the timber 
which clothed their sides. We continued to 
ascend rapidly for an hour or two, and in our way 
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passed a large troop of monkeys, which were 
swinging themselves from tree to tree. A large 
one of the ringtailed species was shot, and was 
immediately taken possession of by a negro who 
accompanied us, and who said they were delicious 
eating ; which is not unlikely, as they live chiefly 
on fruit, occasionally making a descent on the 
sugar-cane. 

A tree, called Vera, a sort of lignum vitae, was 
plentiful on these 'mountains, and there were 
several other species of hard timber, all differing 
from the European kinds. 

I was also much struck with the Bejucoes, para^ 
sitical plants, or rather trees, as some of them 
may be termed, which grow down from the 
branches above, and take hold of the ground. At 
first they are mere tendrils ; when they become a 
little thicker they are used for all the purposes of 
tying, being exceedingly tough, and quite pliable ; 
some of them become as thick as the cable of a 
man of war, and are evidently designed in many 
places to support trees whose roots have not suffi- 
cient hold of the ground, and which without such 
support would be thrown down by the wind. One 
of these Bejucoes was pointed out by one of the 
negroes, which is sometimes resorted to by per- 
sons travelling on the mountains for a supply of 
water. After cutting it in two, a considerable 
quantity of clear pure water ran out of it, which 
was perfectly good tasted and sweet. We also 
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met with a number of wild fruits on the mountain, 
of various kinds, the taste of none of which how- 
ever I very much liked, perhaps from their no- 
velty, for they were eaten by the negroes and also 
by my companion with apparent relish. 

A very considerable quantity of sugar and rum 
was made on this estate, and it seemed in a very 
flourishing condition. Most of the buildings were 
new and commodious. There were two young 
Scotchmen on the estate as major-domos. The 
produce was taken to La Guayra in large canoes, 
which the negroes soon become expert in ma- 
naging. 

We remained at Camuri about a fortnight, and 
then retraced our steps to Caraccas. Returning 
along the coast to La Guayra, just after sun-set, 
we were overtaken by a dreadful storm of thunder,* 
and lightning, and rain. It was the first thunder- 
storm I had seen in the tropics, and the bellowing 
of the thunder, and the dazzling flashes of the 
lightning, were most appalling to a new-comer. 
The dense black clouds had almost obscured the 
little light that still had been reflected from the 
sky, and every moment it grew darker. And from 
time to time, the lightning flashed and reflashed 
across the path with such intensity of glare, that 
for some moments after, the eye seemed steeped 
in utter darkness. A servant was posted flrst to 
lead the way ; not because it was expected that he 
could see better than any body else, but because 
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it was deemed advisable (not very charitably) that 
he should make the first experiment in exploring 
the now dangerous road. Notwithstanding that 
he rode a white horse, the rider who immediately 
followed him, even when within three or four yards, 
was frequently unable to see either horse or rider, 
so powerless did the eye become before the vivid 
flashes of the lightning. Soon after emerging from 
that part of the road which was narrowed by the 
close proximity of the cliffs to the sea, we arrived at 
a small pulperia, where we stopped until the storm 
was a little abated. After shaking our wet capotes, 
and taking a small quantity of Aguardiente de 
cana, we proceeded on our journey, and arrived at 
La GraajTSL about eight o'clock at night, and the 
following day saw us in Caraccas. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Passage to Puerto Cabello— The Italian Captain— Night Thoughts 
at Sea— Puerto Cabello— Valleys of Yaracuy, Aroa, and Tocuyo— 
Golfo Triste— Tucacas. 



When I had remained a few days at Caraccas, 
I prepared to get to my destination. For this 
purpose I returned again to La Guayra, where I 
embarked in a small vessel which was to take me 
to Puerto Cabello, nearly thirty leagues to the 
west of La Ghiayra. 

This vessel plied regularly between La Grua3rra 
and Puerto Cabello, carrying passengers as well 
as goods, parties generally preferring this mode to 
travelling by land. I, however, should rather 
have made the journey by land, passing from 
Caraccas over the Coquisa mountains, and going 
through the beautiful valleys of Aragua, and 
through the city of Valencia ; but I could not, at 
that time, lose sight of my instruments ; and I 
expected to have other opportunities of making a 
journey by land. 

We embarked about five o'clock in the evening. 
The vessel belonged to, and was commanded by, 
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an Italian, who was quite a character in his way. 
He had commanded a privateer in the revolu- 
tionary war, and had at that time amassed very 
considerable wealth. This, however, he had 
managed to squander, or to lose in some way or 
other ; and nothing remained of it now but this 
vessel, and a gold-headed cane which was a sort 
of constant companion. But his misfortunes had 
never given the Italian the slightest concern. He 
was one of those light and buoyant spirits which, 
like bubbles on the ocean, are always uppermost, 
whatever wind may blow, and however the storm 
may rage. He had the reputation of great per- 
sonal bravery, which I suppose he had displayed 
in the wild and often savage scenes of the revolu- 
tionary war. Now, however, there was much 
oddity about him, as he laughed and chattered 
throughout the day. He was a short, thick man, 
turned of fifty, with large and rather fierce-look- 
ing mustachios : and often, when meeting him 
afterwards in Puerto Cabello, I have seen him 
enter the stores of the merchants with his left 
hand stuck imder his chin, his elbow elevated, 
and scraping across it with his little gold-headed 
cane, he would dance once or twice round the 
place, before he condescended to explain his 
business. 

There is scarcely any twilight in the tropics. 
The sun seems to drop into the ocean so per- 
pendicularly, as almost immediately to be 
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extinguished : but fortunately, on this night, 
scarcely had the greater luminary disappeared, 
when 

" Uprose the yellow moon." 

As the great day-star sunk beneath the western 
waters of the Spanish Main, I could not help 
reflecting, that little more than four hours had 
elapsed since he had been shedding light and heat 
upon my own land : those dear to me might have 
watched him sink below the horizon, as I did 
now ; and very few hours would have to elapse 
again, before they would see him rise anew amid 
the colder waters of the North. They and I were 
far apart, but only so as it is in relation to our 
ideas of space and motion. Since I had seen 
them last, that sun had carried messages of joy 
and life a hundred times between them and me ; 
and had his journeys been confined to the space 
between them and me, he would have made it 
five hundred times before this. 

The lines of separation that are drawn around 
nations, are narrowed even when viewed in rela- 
tion to our distance from the sun ; and yet, how 
vital is the connexion between him and us ! they 
altogether vanish, when contrasted with the vast 
expanse of worlds around us. Man divided from 
his fellow-man by some narrow sea, looks with 
contracted jealousy upon the operations of his 
neighbour — calls him foreigner and alien — screws 
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down the portals of prohibition against a freer 
intercourse — and, viewing him through the nar- 
row telescope of prejudice, conjures up a thousand 
phantasies to guard against ; until, at last, it be- 
comes almost the chief business of man to watch, 
suspect, and thwart his fellow-man. 

So also with regard to caste or colour: the 
depth of tinge, the variety of form or hue which 
distinguishes man from man, sinks into absolute 
insignificance, when compared with many a species 
of nature's productions, which, nevertheless, have 
been ever ranked in one and the same family. 
Where is there a tree or leaf, a bud or plant, that 
differs not as much from others of its kind as man 
is changed from man ? And whether he be Jew 
or Greek, or bond or free, or white or black, the 
differences are more conventional than real, more 
geographical than essential, more narrow, bigoted, 
and mean, than rational and dignified; and are 
altogether such as can only be retained until there 
shall be a greater enlargement of mind, until 
there shall be less of the prevalence of selfish- 
ness. 

My fellow-passengers had been some time 
stretched on the deck, and many of them gave 
evident notice that they had ceased to be ob- 
servers of any thing that passed around them. 
The captain, seated on a little stool, was singing 
Italian ditties, which he continued to do the 
greater part of the night, stopping only for a few 
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moments, as a sail required shifting, which not 
unfrequently could not be done till some unwil- 
ling sleeper had been aroused to take himself 
out of the way, so small and crowded was the 
vessel. 

I at last grew tired of an erect position, and 
wrapping myself in my cloak, stretched myself in 
such a manner that I had a distinct view of the 
bold and elevated outline of the shore. The 
white and feathery clouds were moving slowly on 
the face of the mountains, as though in search of 
some convenient resting-place. The breeze was 
gentle, and every thing wsifi still around, save the 
Italian captain, whose dark and strongly-marked 
features gave a curious interest to the scene, as he 
sat on his stool serenading the moon. Long I 
watched, but at last sleep overpowered me, and 
the captain and his song, the mountains and the 
moon, all faded from my senses, and I slept as 
well and as soundly as I have ever slept. 

Some time after, I was awoke by two or three 
voices raised above their ordinary pitch, in short 
ejaculations, " Senor," ** el pero," " caramba ;" 
and when thoroughly awake, I perceived that it 
was caused by a dog that I had brought with me 
from England. When I had fallen asleep, the 
faithful animal had stretched himself upon the 
spare folds of my cloak, and insinuating his head 
by little and little, until he had got it resting upon 
my breast, he was keeping a sharp look-out on the 
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rather suspicious-looking persons (in his view) 
that were around. One of the sails required 
shifting, the tackle to which could not be got at 
without striding over me. But every time the 
men approached for that purpose, Blucher, who 
was a fierce specimen of the bull-dog breed, made 
a demonstration of attack, which seemed by the 
sailors not to be (and in reality it was not to be) 
trifled with. When I awoke, and relieved guard, 
Blucher conceived his office at an end, and inome- 
diately became quiet and peaceful. 

About the middle of the following day we 
arrived at Puerto Cabello ; where I remained a 
few days before proceeding to the mines, which 
lay still more to the westward, or rather to the 
south-west of this port. 

The ^appearance of Puerto Cabello is much 
superior to that of La Guayra. It has a very 
large and commodious harbour, which is so well 
protected by small islands lying to the east, as 
to be smooth as a mill-pond. The harbour is 
situated at the commencement of a bay or gulf, 
(the Gulf of Triste,) which adds to its security 
and stillness, as the main current is diverted from 
this part of the shore by the point Tucacas, which, 
nearly thirty miles westward, forms the opposite 
side of the gulf, and projects very much to the 
north. At the entrance to the inner harbour 
there is a fort built by the Spaniards, in which 
are some very handsome brass guns. But, though 
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a sentinel or two were still posted along the 
walls, it was not kept in any very efficient state 
of defence. A captain in the navy, who formerly 
resided at the mines to which I was bound, used 
to tell the authorities that he would undertake, 
at any time, to capture the said fort with a boat's- 
crew of men. 

In the town itself, there is more regularity and 
neatness than at La Guayra. The streets are 
long, straight, and at right angles to each other ; 
and they are tolerably well paved : they are also 
lighted at night by oil lamps. Goods are con- 
veyed from the stores to the quays by horses and 
carts, several of which are kept in the town. 
Round the inner harbour a considerable quantity 
of quay- space has been formed, by driving a row 
of vera fender piles, (a species of lignum vitae,) 
on the top of which a strong and heavy cap-piece 
is fitted ; it is then built' up behind with a coral 
wall : the quays are afterwards paved with coral, 
which is procured in great abundance from the 
small islands adjoining. Trees are planted in 
different places on the quays, and on the large 
area which intervenes between it and the town ; 
and the whole looks exceedingly neat and sub- 
stantial, and does much credit to the person who 
has charge of the harbour-works, and who is a 
man of colour. 

The whole of these works, as well as the paving 
of the town, are performed by prisoners, who are 
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dail J brought out to work. Two soldiers are sta- 
tioned with each small party, and this, in addition to 
a rather heavy chain fastened by one end to the leg 
of the prisoner, the other end being suspended 
to the waist, seemed a very sufficient safeguard 
against their running away. These prisoners 
are employed also in various other ways, such 
as carrying water from the river to the barracks. 

The barracks are situated behind the town. 
The governor's house and the custom - house 
stand together near the quays. In front of the 
governor's house a number of the military are 
constantly on guard ; to relieve which, the soldiers 
are marched backwards and forwards through the 
principal streets several times in a day. These 
peregrinations are always accompanied with music, 
brass drums, and the fife ; which, if it says any 
thing for their alacrity in other respects, they 
certainly play upon with great spirit. I think, 
however, from what I have seen of them, that 
their zeal would just as likely be displayed in 
going backward as forward; and on more than 
one occasion afterwards, when lying in this very 
street with nerves unstrung by the effects of fevers, 
have I wished that a few of her Majesty's foot- 
guards could have pounced in upon the fifeing 
crew, to see how quickly they would have sounded 
a retreat, and have left the street, and have rid 
me of their noise. 

There was only one small church (Catholic"^ \w 

p 
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the town; but this happened to be placed quite 
near and directly opposite to the house where I 
generally resided when in Puerto Cabello. As is 
usual in the South American churches, the bells 
have no tongues, but they are not dumb never- 
theless ; they are fixed in a frame, and are struck 
on the outside by a person who is appointed for 
that purpose. The clangour kept up by this 
means at this small church was most extraordi- 
nary. It seemed as if the various and complicated 
rites of the Catholic church, — many of which, from 
the apathy of the people, and their consequent 
niggardliness both of time and money, had almost 
fallen into disuse, — ^were all concentrated and 
resolved into, and represented and frilfilled by, 
this one process of bell-thimiping. Certainly, con- 
sidering how few obeyed its call, or cared for its 
import, or even recognized its noise, unless suffer- 
ing from the effects of fever, as I was, the regu- 
larity and industry with which they were operated 
upon were remarkable. This, together with the 
brass drums and the octave flutes, became too 
much for me; and on the last occasion, when 
suffering from ill health in Puerto Cabello, I very 
gladly availed myself of an asylum in the house of 
the British consul, who resided at San Eustevan, 
a very pretty village upon the banks of the river 
of the same name, about three miles from the town. 
The range of mountains which passes behind 
Puerto Cabello, and which has been called by 
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Humboldt the Cordillera of the Coast, commencing 
at Cape Cordera, runs down the shore of the 
Caribbean Sea, until it arrives at this place. The 
highest- parts of this range are the point of Ni- 
guator, the Silla of Caraccas, and the Coquisa 
Mountains ; the Silla being nearly nine thousand 
feet high. Just before arriving at Puerto Cabello, 
this chain of mountains turns from the coast, and 
runs in a south-west direction, and in nearly a 
straight line, until it passes out of the republic of 
Venezuela into that of New Granada. In Vene- 
zuela this mountainous tract embraces the towns 
of Tocuyo, Truxillo, and Merida : in New Gra- 
nada, it runs by Pamplona to Santa Fe de Bogota. 
On the east of this ridge nmnerous rivers run 
through the vast plains to the Orinoco. On the 
west, the chief rivers within the republic of Vene- 
zuela, are the Yaracuy, the Aroa, and the Tocuyo, 
of which the Tocuyo is the largest ; and there are 
a number of shorter rivers which fall into the 
Lake of Maracaybo. 

Another chain of mountains leaves the sea on 
the west of the Lake of Maracaybo, and after 
making a detour round the lake between it and 
Santa Marta, joins the Merida range near Pam- 
plona, and forms the boundary of the Venezuelan 
republic in this direction. 

Of a considerable portion of the triangular tract 
of land comprised between these two chains and 
the coast, comparatively little is known, at all 

f2 
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events by European travellers, though it is pro- 
bably destined, at some future time, to become 
one of the most valuable portions of the South 
American continent. It has been hitherto 'avoided 
on account of its miasma, which arises from the 
rankness of its vegetation, and from the very 
luxuriance of that soil which some day is destined 
to become the source of its wealth and prosperity. 
But, in the meantime, where land is plentiW and 
population small, it is not matter of surprise that 
tracts of country so situated, though holding out 
great rewards, should be avoided on account of 
the danger to the first settlers. 

The valleys of Aragua, which have been long 
under cultivation, and which every where bear the 
marks of prosperous industry, are, I think, far 
inferior in richness of soil to this district ; but the 
miasma brooded here, and the adventurer turned 
to more salubrious, even though poorer soils. 

Though not more than 200 miles broad by 
300 miles in length, it has a coast line, including 
the Lake of Maracaybo, of nearly 1000 miles; 
and its principal rivers are, or would easily be, 
rendered navigable. 

Here, however, as in many of the richest soils 
in South America, the work of clearing would be 
first necessary. The deep and prolific soil of the 
valleys of the Yaracuy, the Aroa, and the Tocuyo 
is invariably covered with timber, high and heavy, 
thick and tangled, and such as is not easily to be 
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removed, until a spirit of enterprise and the over- 
flowings of population shall turn the current of 
emigration in this direction. 

Puerto Cabello, not being more than eighty 
miles in a straight line from the mines to which I 
was ultimately destined, perhaps it may fix their 
position better by giving a sketch of their relative 
situation to this place. Puerto CabeUo, it has 
already been remarked, lies just at the begin- 
ning of the Gulf of Triste ; and, on the east 
side of it, the extreme western, or north-western 
point which forms this gulf, is about thirty miles 
from Puerto Cabello, and is called Point Tucacas. 

About ten or fifteen miles westward of Puerto 
Cabello, the river Yaracuy empties itself into the 
gulf; still more to the westward of this, and about 
half-way between the Yaracuy and Point Tucacas, 
is the mouth of the Aroa, which also runs into the 
Gulf of Triste. The river Tocuyo lies about 
thirty miles to the north-west of the Aroa, and 
empties itself into the Caribbean Sea, considerably 
to the west of Point Tucacas. The Tocuyo is 
more than four hundred miles in length, being 
almost double the length of either the Yaracuy or 
the Aroa. 

It is in a small lateral valley, running into the 
valley of Aroa, about sixty miles from the sea, 
that the Bolivar Copper Mines are situated ; and 
the ore being brought down the lower part of the 
river Aroa, is afterwards taken from the " Boca 
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del Aroa," (mouth of the river,) across part of the 
gulf to Point Tucacas, from which place it is 
shipped for England. At Tucacas the Mining 
Association had a station, and their chief official 
establishment — a number of clerks, an accountant, 
a surgeon, warehouses, and other buildings. 

After remaining a day or two longer at Puerto 
Cabello, where an agent of the Association resided, 
and acquiring from him such information as I 
thought I might require, I prepared to go to 
Tucacas. 

There were, at the time, two ships from England 
that were going to take back copper ore : one of 
these was lying at Tucacas, the other at Puerto 
Cabello. The captain of the latter, who prided 
himself upon having a fast boat, undertook, if I 
would accompany him, to take me down in less 
time than I could get by the small sailing vessel 
which runs between the port and Point Tucacas ; 
and as I did not wish to wait until his ship was 
ready to go down, I accepted his offer. He had been 
sailing about in Puerto CabeUo, and had outstripped 
all the boats in the harbour ; and, from the great 
promises he held out, I confidently expected that 
we should be at Tucacas in time for dinner. 

Our course lay directly across the Gulf of 
Triste ; and, as its name imports, it proved a 
sad gulf to us on this occasion. The distance we 
had to go was about twenty-five miles, and we left 
Puerto CabeUo about twelve o'clock at noon, 
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which is as soon as the trade-wind generally sets 
in here. The boat contained the captain and 
myself, and four men, who were to take to their 
oars in case the wind should fail. For an hour or 
two we got on very weU, and soon lost sight of 
Puerto Cabello, and of the shore of the gulf, as 
our course lay directly across it : the captain 
praised his boat, of which he was exceedingly vain, 
and I praised the men, as from time to time they 
took to their oars, and pulled away to make amends 
for a light and variable wind. We had got, as we 
thought, so far that we ought to begin to near the 
shore a little, and to look out for the marks that 
were to conduct us to Tucacas, which consisted of 
two or three cayos, or small islands, that lay out 
from the main land ; when suddenly the wind 
began to chop about, in strong and fitful gusits. 
Dark clouds were gathering all around, so dense 
and thick, that they seemed to drag on the earth, 
rather than sail above it ; and the wind presently 
increased to such a degree, that it appeared to me 
it would soon be too potent for our small boat, 
unless we could run in somewhere under shelter 
of the land, for the wind was from the shore, and 
what the Spaniards call a calderetto.* Meantime 
the rain began to descend in torrents, and streamed 
around us with such violence, that, together with 
the darkness, it became quite bewildering. The 

* A wind blowingfrom the land to the sea, often with great violence, 
and which, in these districts, is like the blast of a furnace. 
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short chopping waves of the gulf were lashed by 
the wind into spray and short surfs, which broke 
from time to time into the boat, and made it 
necessary for the sailors, every now and then, to 
bale out the water with their hats. So sud- 
denly had the breeze sprung up, that there was 
yet no sea to endanger our safety much, so long 
as we kept before the wind, which we endeavoured 
to do by pulling away before it, for sailing was 
out of the question. After some time, we saw 
one of the islands through the fog and thick rain, 
but its indistinctness gave it a most spectral ap- 
pearance ; and the small range of our look-out, 
for we could not see half a cable's length from 
the boat, entirely prevented us from ascertaining 
which of the islands it was. There were three, 
and it was only by seeing them all that we could 
form any notion as to our position and our course ; 
but, while the darkness that surrounded us con- 
tinued, there was no chance of our seeing more 
than one at a time. 

All that we could do, therefore, was to proceed, 
baling out the water ; as the rain and the spray 
combined, threatened to fill the boat. Standing 
still was dangerous, as, had we broached to, we 
should have been inevitably upset. We still 
hoped that though we might run past Tucacas, 
before we met with the mainland, yet we should 
not pass the Point, which projects considerably to 
the north of the village. 
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At last we began to approach something like 
the shore ; but it was land that we knew not. It 
would have been curious indeed to have been 
otherwise ; for neither the captain nor I, nor any 
of the men, had ever been at Tucacas before, nor 
even in the Gulf of Triste. But it had none of the 
features that, by the charts and by description, we 
were led to expect ; moreover, it had a form and a 
direction, as far as we could perceive it, which we 
knew could not be applicable to the shore near 
Tucacas ; and upon the whole it was sufficiently 
evident that we were where we were likely to 
remain until next morning, when daylight should 
again return. 

A more uncomfortable position to pass the night 
in could not well be imagined; the wind had 
rather abated, but it still rained heavily, and 
we and every thing about us were thoroughly 
drenched. The surf, as it broke upon the shore, 
just off which we were laying, roared dismally. 
The sea still lashed about in angry mood — the 
heavens looked gloomily, as they poured down 
their waters upon us — and the earth seemed to 
growl at us from the frothy shore, as though we 
were unwelcome to its soil. A more ungracious 
reception I could not well have looked for. We 
rowed about a little, hoping to find some small 
creek into which we migh pull our boat ; intending 
then to get on shore, and to sleep under the boat 
sail ; but we could find no such portal ; and if 
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yre had, as I have since learned by experience, 
sleeping on shore at this place, among the man- 
groves and amidst clouds of sand flies, would 
scarcely have been preferable to passing the night 
in the sea, even though up to the neck in water. 
So we spread the sail over us as well as we could, 
for the wind had dropped, and crouching in our 
wet clothes, we patiently waited the return of 
daylight. 

In the morning of life, there is a buoyancy of 
spirit which makes us pass lightly through minor 
disasters like this : and I must confess, the novelty 
of the situation made me forget its great uncom- 
fortableness. And the regrets of the captain 
amused me ; for all his lamentations seemed to be 
for the character of his boat ; and he consoled him- 
self by reiterating, that, had not the wind veered to 
such a point, at such a time, he would have 
kept his word, and been in time for dinner. I 
could not refrain from laughing at his long faces, 
as he coiled beneath the sail, though I was com- 
pelled to allow (as by this time I began to feel), 
that the loss of the dinner was a most substantial 
loss, whatever might be the loss of the character 
of the captain's boat. 

Morning came at length, and then up rose 
the sun, and with it rose our spirits ; and after 
stretching our bodies, and our necks, and our 
eyes, in various directions, we concluded that we 
were to leeward ; which proved to be correct, for, 
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after rowing back along the coast about a mile, we 
rounded Point Tucacas. 

At the bottom of a sort of inlet or small bay, 
stood the ** Casa Grande," (or large house,) as the 
natives term it. It was built of " cabbage plank," 
the rind of the cabbage palm, roofed with red tiles, 
and had a veranda in front ; and though a decent- 
looking building, it had no pretensions to be called 
large, except in comparison with the small huts of 
the natives. Half a dozen other houses were 
about it, built something in the same way, only 
that they were of one story, while the ** Casa 
Grande" was of two. One of these was the 
surgeon's house, others were bodegas or shops. 
At some distance on the right, were one or two 
longer buildings, which contained stores, a black- 
smith's shop, a boat-builder's shed, &c ; and in the 
back-ground were from sixty to seventy huts or 
cottages, belonging to the natives, formed by posts 
let into the ground, the interstices filled with long 
grass or palm leaves, the roofs being of the same 
material ; of course these were all only of one 
story, and often contained only one room, in which 
an entire family resided. 

The whole place seemed growing out of the 
water ; which appearance it had, from being built 
upon a flat piece of land, or saline, which was 
elevated not more than a foot above the level of the 
sea : and the heavy rains of the last night had left this 
flat tract of land in many places covered with water. 
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Perhaps I could not have seen Tucacas to 
greater disadvantage, as it regards appearance; 
for I found on many a sunny day after this, that a 
clear sky, a dry soil, its open situation, and the 
free circulation of air around it, made it rather an 
agreeable retreat from the vast forests above. 
As it was, it seemed very much in keeping vnth 
the night's entertainment I had just had. 

We approached the shore, under the inspection 
of a telescope affixed in the veranda of the Casa 
Grande. The captain and I had pulled off our 
upper garments, and had hung them out to dry. 
We made our entree, therefore, in nothing but 
our shirts and trov^sers, and as v^e paddled through 
the wet saline, and into the equally wet interior of 
the Casa Grande, — for the rain had beat through 
some of the open and unglazed windows, — it seemed 
very much like getting, not out of the frying-pan 
into the fire, but rather out of the water into the wet. 

But it is but fair to say, that the circumstances 
were peculiar. I never afterwards saw Tucacas 
look so forlorn; and perhaps the captain never 
afterwards knew his boat so long in going such a 
trip. There was nothing done that dry linen 
would not rectify ; and on the whole, I felt truly 
thankful that my journey from England had con- 
cluded so prosperously. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Tucacas— Fonnation of the Mangrove Salines— Route to the Mines — 
South American Farm — Tropical Forest Scenery — Moral Influence 
of a Residence in the Forest. 

At Tucacas, there were residing, on my arrival, 
four or five gentlemen in the counting-house de- 
partment, and an English surgeon and his family, 
some English boat-builders, blacksmiths, &c. 
Though this place was three or four miles from 
the mouth of the river, boats were built here, as it 
was found to be a healthy situation for the men. 
Its convenience also to the shipping port, which 
was close on the «ast side of Point Tucacas, and 
within a quarter of a mile of the village, made it 
convenient as a counting-house station. 

The soil on which the village of Tucacas stood 
had evidently been recovered from the sea, not by 
the efforts of man, but by energies that are never 
idle — that are continually changing the contour 
of continents, and giving new features to our ter- 
restrial dwelling-place. Around and behind the 
village, there extended a very considerable plain, 
or saline, as this kind of soil is termed in South 
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America, and which had been taken from the 
ocean, chiefly by the growth of the mangrove tree. 
This tree, of which there are two kinds, (the 
red and the black mangrove,) is very prevalent on 
those parts of the shore in this district that are low 
and flat, and where the water does not deepen 
rapidly, but continues shallow for some distance 
into the sea. It is the red mangrove which is 
most forward in invading the dominion of the sea. 
Its manner of growth is curious : a number of 
stems or roots, ten or twelve, rise from the wet 
and muddy soil, and only unite into one stem, 
when flve or six feet from the earth. The roots, 
or more properly intermediate stems, are some- 
times tangled, and the trunk rather crooked. The 
leaves are dark green, of a leathery texture, and of 
a shape acutely ovate. Water appears necessary 
to its existence, and it seems to require brackish 
water ; for, though it grows occasionally conside- 
rably inland, on low tracts of land partially covered 
with fresh water, yet, where I have seen it, it has 
always been in soils that had been made from the 
sea, and which therefore contained a considerable 
portion of salt. It is generally found forming a 
narrow border along the edge of shallow shores, 
with some of the intermediate stems growing 
directly out of the water, and others of the same 
tree springing from the shore ; and thus inch by 
inch, with one foot on land and the other in the 
wave, it seems to dispute the territory of the ocean. 
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Contrary to the principles of other invasive 
warfare, safety to the mangrove is to be found 
only in the van ; those that are foremost in 
invading the ocean's domain are strong and 
healthy, with leaves that display a glossy green; 
those which bring up the rear are like the maimed 
and wounded, weak and sickly ; and as the ranks 
recede, branches all bare of leaves, and naked 
trunks appear, until the field becomes a wild 
and open plain, elevated perhaps not more than 
eighteen inches above the sea, with here and there 
a straggling trunk all white with age, without a 
leaf or branch, and from which the bark has 
dropped with long decay — the whitening bones of 
the dead who have perished in the conflict. It is 
in reality a war of extermination. The mangrove 
does not retain possession of its conquests — the 
conquered and the conqueror have alike disap- 
peared — and nothing is left but a white and 
desolate plain, without a living thing that is green. 
The white and withered trunks that are straggling 
here and there, at a great distance behind the 
living trees, tell of the mutations of the earth's 
surface, and show where ocean once ruled. Per- 
haps there is no other means capable, with so 
much accuracy, of showing at what rate land is 
formed in certain situations, as would a careful 
notice of the growth and the decay of the man- 
grove tree. 

The tract of land formed in this manner behind 
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Tucacas, and extending eastward across the Aroa 
and the Yaracuy rivers, was very extensive, being 
more than twenty miles long, and averaging from 
two to three miles in breadth. That portion 
which lies immediately at the bottom of the Gulf 
of Triste, and extends for some miles inland 
towards the mountains, which at this point are a 
considerable distance inland, is of much deeper 
dimensions than this. But though the whole 
may be looked upon as having at one time been 
part of the gulf, yet the upper part has evidently 
been formed from the wasting of the mountain 
chain. At the foot of the hills it is the debris of the 
mountains, — ^micaceous, granitic, and calcareous; 
below this there is a tract still flatter, formed 
of alluvium, beds of quartz gravel, and the deep 
soil left by the decomposition of the older rocks 
and the decay of the vast forests that cover it ; 
then follow the white salines and the still flatter 
plains, which remain as the conquests of the 
mangrove. 

I think that the action of this tree in reclaiming 
land from the sea consists chiefly in '* aiding and 
abetting."* It is only successful in those places 
where, from the configuration of the coast, or the 
nature of the currents, there is a disposition to 
deposit. That disposition may be said to exist in 

* The land thus formed is chiefly saiid, containing only a very 
small admixture of vegetable matter; indeed, the life of the man- 
grove is too short to justify the elevation of these salines being 
attributed to its decay. 
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most of the inlets or bays on this shore of the 
Caribbean Sea. The numerous rivers that ran 
into it bring down large quantities of sediment 
and fine sand ; and perhaps the current, which is 
continually running to the westward, may to some 
extent abrade the bold and prominent parts of the 
coast. As a natural effect, the matter thus borne 
along would settle in the stiller water of the bays 
and inlets, as it passed ; but there is another and 
more power^ cause why this should be the 
case. 

The trade wind, which, out in the Atlantic, 
blows almost due west, when it approaches the 
South American coast is considerably diverted. 
The vast extent of equatorial America, and the 
consequent rarefaction in the atmosphere caused 
by its dry and burning plains, originates another 
breeze, almost as constant as the trade wind, and 
which is, in reality, a deflexion of the trade wind. 
This wind generally begins about eleven o'clock 
A.M., and continues to blow from the sea to the 
land until late at night. It is owing to this wind 
that there is always such a heavy surf breaking on 
the southern shore of the Caribbean Sea. And as 
another of its consequences, it assists very much 
in adding to the deposits that are forming in the 
deep bays and inlets on its coast. 

The tangled and fibrous roots of the mangrove 
appear then chiefiy to act by retaining the sand 
and sediment that is thus thrown on the shore by 

o 
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the surf. They are the fagots and the fascines 
that give a hold to the depositions from the angry 
sea. Like the groynes that are thrown out in 
some parts on the shores of England, they arrest 
the matter as it moves along ; but they act with 
more certainty and precision, inasmuch as they 
are far more perfect in their construction than any 
that are formed by the hand of man. 

The red mangrove, in places that still continue 
to be overflowed with water, wiU grow for ages ; 
and acquires a ]arge size and sufficient straight- 
ness to adapt it for useful purposes. We frequently 
cut planks of considerable length, and twelve to 
eighteen inches broad, out of it. It is extremely 
hard, and of a red colour ; hence its name ** £1 
mangrove Colorado." It was used by us for the 
bottom planking of the river boats, for which it 
was necessary to have something very strong, to 
resist the sharp branches of trees that were often 
projecting from the bottom of the river. 

The black mangrove generally grows behind 
the red, that is, more inland ; it is a dark-coloured 
wood, and was used for the knees of boats, for 
which it was well adapted from its crooked shape. 
It also is a very hard wood. 

As I was anxious to see the nature of the opera- 
tions then carrying on, and also to obtain a 
knowledge of the extent of what was to be the 
field of my future labours, I started for the mines. 
I was accompanied by the mining captain and one 
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or two servants ; we mounted on horses, they on 
mules. 

Our way lay along the sea shore until we 
arrived at the mouth of the river, where there 
were several workshops and a considerable number 
of English workmen employed. We then passed 
up the banks of the river for nearly thirty miles, 
and stayed for the night at one of the Company's 
&nns. 

This journey was exceedingly interesting to 
me, to whom the scenery was new. The river 
had been rendered navigable, by taking out the 
drift timber that had collected in it, and contract- 
ing its width where necessary. The trees had 
been cut down for a space twenty or thirty feet 
wide on its west bank, so as to form a tow-path. 
The streams and small rivers that emptied them- 
selves into the Aroa on this side, were crossed by 
wooden bridges of the rudest construction, but 
which, on that account, gave still more effect to 
the wild scenery around. 

Occasionally we passed a laimch,* which, drawn 
by a couple of mules, was ascending the river for 
copper ore. The launcheros, who have enough 
to do in passing down again, were now straggling 
along the tow-path. Sometimes one of the party 
had a gun, which was employed to shoot the par- 
rots and powis, which are numerous in the forest : 

* The flat-bottomed boats used for navigating the river and to 
bring down the ore were so called. 

o2 
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others, nearly naked, carried nothing but their long 
knives, or perhaps a stick about four feet long, to 
which they can fit a lance-head, which is gene- 
rally carried about the person. 

Sometimes we met the boats descending, with 
the launcheros seated at their oars, which thej 
used with great regularity, often striking to some 
rude melody of their own composing. 

To avoid the great length caused by the sin- 
uosities of the river, we struck ofi* into paths 
that were cut through the wood, which brought 
us to the river again after a short ride. These 
paths were extremely narrow ; and in order to 
pass under the branches of the trees, we were 
frequently obliged to hold our heads close to the 
horses' necks. At last we arrived at the place 
where we intended staying for the night ; it was 
a &rm, or conuco, about thirty miles from the 
sea. Farms similar to this were established every 
six or seven miles from the sea to the mines. 
They were intended chiefly for the growth of 
malojo, which is the name given to maize when 
cut green. It is upon this commonly that the 
animalfi in this country are chiefly fed ; but when 
they have extraordinary work to do, dry maize is 
added. 

At this farm, a considerable space had been 
cleared away in the tall and dark-green forest. 
It was now occupied by malojo in various states 
of forwardness, and by the broad-leaved plantain- 
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tree, which was set in rows in one comer of the 
place. The buildings were insignificant, the cli- 
mate requiring little in this way for temporary 
purposes ; a roof to keep off the heavy rain in the 
wet season is almost as much as the natives care 
about. Our domicile for the night was, how- 
ever, a little better than this, though not much. 
Picture a rude hut, built of cane and thatched 
with palm-leaves, standing near the banks of a 
river, which, in winding its way through a lofty 
forest, has to contend, for the space it occupies, 
with the green and matted foliage that rises from 
its very edge, and hems in like a leafy wall the 
occasional wild eddy of its waters ; and in this 
hut place me,, seated on a small log of wood, with 
a Ipng letter upon my knee, and my fellow-tra- 
veller standing by. 

At a little distance was another hut, in which 
resided the person who had charge of the conuco. 
A little further off, our servants had lit a fire 
under a shed, and were preparing to cook our 
dinner. The animals, tied at little distances from 
each other, were eating their maize, while around 
the spot two or three lean and hungry dogs were 
prowling, expecting no doubt to come in for the 
remains of the repast. The stillness which reigns 
in forests, was occasionally broken by the harsh 
screaming of the macaw, or sometimes by the 
more interesting sound of the campanero, or bell- 
Hrd. 
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After dinner, that whetstone of an Englishman's 
philosophy, reveries that had been induced by 
the strangeness of the surrounding scenery were 
dissipated ; thoughts that had been wandering 
sometimes backward as far as the shores of 
England perhaps, sometimes forward no one 
knows whither, were recalled, and concentrated 
on the object in hand, which was to make 
things as comfortable as the circumstances would 
admit of. 

After slinging our hammocks, which in South 
America answer the purpose of chair, sofa, and 
bed, we reclined at our ease, and in a short time 
stretched across them for the night. These 
hammocks are much larger than those used on 
ship-board, being formed of a piece of cloth nine 
or ten feet long by seven feet in width ; theif*^* 
great size admits of a person lying directly across 
them, and after a little practice they become most 
excellent things either for reclining or repose. 
They have clues like sailors' hammocks, and are 
suspended to the posts of the houses ^JJjg^" 
hanging across the room. They are extremely 
convenient in travelling, as they roll up into a small 
space, and can be suspended anywhere, from 
tree to tree, in the natives* houses, or underneath 
a shed. 

In the morning we arose at five, and after 
breakfasting, (tea, sugar, &c. being aU articles 
that we carried with us,) we proceeded on our 
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journey. Continuing up the banks of the river 
nearly twenty miles further, we arrived at Yumare, 
the place where the ore first begins to be conveyed 
by boats. At this place there was a yard, some 
stores, and a few small buildings, in one of which 
resided an Englishman, who received the ore 
from the arrieros, and reweighed it into the 
boats. 

Here we left the banks of the river, and took 
a mule-road, which had been cut through the 
forest by a circuitous route, being twenty miles in 
length, while its chord was not more than twelve 
or thirteen miles, in order, as it appeared, that it 
might pass over dry and gravelly soil, which was 
met with at the foot of the hills. We rode 
rapidly along this road, and about half-way passed 
another of the Company's farms ; and we encoun- 
tered little else on the way, except occasionally a 
troop of mules or asses, each laden with two bags 
of copper ore, and attended by half naked and 
dusty arrieros. Sometimes we overtook parties 
• who liad delivered their ore at Yumare, and were 
^i^tahang to the mines for fresh cargoes. On 
these occasions the arrieros were generally 
mounted on the strongest of the animals, driving 
the others before them, and keeping them at a 
sharp trot, by means of their long whips of hide 
and their unearthly yells. 

In one place we passed a dead ass, which the 
zamuris, or black vultures, were rapidly devouring, 
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and which told how oppressive the labour was to 
which these poor animals were subjected. In 
fact, by some means or other, the ass and the 
mule were never laden in proportion to their 
respective size and strength. The mule, how- 
ever large, never carried more than two hundred 
pounds weight; the ass, however small, seldom 
less than one hundred and fifty pounds weight. 

In little more than two hours* hard riding we 
arrived at La Hacha, where we crossed the river 
Aroa, which, since leaving Yumare, had been at 
some distance on our left, and which now passed 
to our right. The village of La Hacha is about 
eight miles from the mines, and not more than five 
from the village or town of Aroa. At this place 
we emerged from the deep forest, through which 
we had been passing for a distance of more than 
sixty miles, into more open and different scenery. 
Lofty timber, though it was still scattered here 
and there, gave place to tall brushwood, which 
covered places that evidently had at one time been 
under cultivation, but which now, from long 
neglect, were again becoming clothed with scions 
of the ancient woods around. The ground also 
assumed a more undulatory and rugged character. 
Small hills of clay, formed by the decomposition 
of the micaceous and feldspatic rocks above, inter- 
spersed with beds of coarse gravel and sand, gave 
notice that we were approaching the mountains. 
The valley was rapidly narrowing as it rose ; and 
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as we rode on, large blocks of granite, mica slate, 
and primary limestone, bespoke the power of 
mountain torrents, when swelled by tropical rains. 

The forest through which we had been travel- 
ling for two days had struck me with sensations 
which it is not easy to describe. Totally imlike 
anything I had ever seen before, I was lost amid 
the variety and profusion of the vegetation around 
me. 

For a short distance after leaving the sea-coast, 
we had passed through tall trees of mangrove, 
which, fed by the infiltration from the river and 
the sea, were still in the land of the living, and 
had attained a growth and a size seldom reached 
by these invaders of the ocean. For half a mile 
beyond this the path was bristling with sharp and 
sword-like leaves of a species of wild cane, which 
attains a height of fifteen to eighteen feet It has 
a long smooth stem, about an inch in diameter, of 
an equal thickness to the top, where its long- 
bladed leaves are fixed. When cut in two, this 
cane presents a series of curved plates wrapping 
over each other, though rarely forming complete 
circles ; it is harsh, dry, and durable, and is used 
for building purposes instead of laths, for which 
it makes an excellent substitute, being straight 
and of an uniform thickness. 

Emerging from the canes, we had entered upon 
a scene highly magnificent, and which stamped 
the vegetation as truly tropical — it was a grove of 
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the cabbage palm — the most beautiful and lofty of 
this noble family of plants. The height of these 
palms was often more than one hundred feet; 
their stems, varying from one to two feet in diame- 
ter, rose perfectly straight and pillar-like to the 
top, where their leaves were all gathered into one 
magnificent tuft, bending and graceful as the 
feathers of the ostrich. Vast numbers were con- 
gregated together, and their tall white shafts rose 
majestically from the earth, forming a piece of 
nature's architecture, the lightness of their appear- 
ance being quite in keeping with the feathery and 
beauti^l roof they had to support. The northern 
pine and the magnificent cedar of South America 
are both surpassed in beauty by this palm, as it 
lifts its verdant plume to heaven. It is called the 
cabbage palm, because the nucleus formed by 
the junction of its leaves is sometimes eaten after 
being boiled, and is said to resemble cabbage. I 
have never eaten it boiled, but I have tasted it 
raw, and, judging from its taste, I should think it 
a good substitute. When cut in two, the trunk 
of this palm is seen to consist of an outer ring, 
about an inch thick, which, though fibrous, is 
extremely hard and durable; and the whole of 
the interior space is filled by a white spongy sub- 
stance or pith, which has little, taste. The rind 
or wood is dark brown ; the fibres, when cut across, 
appearing still darker, almost black. When green, 
this casing may be easily split in the direction of 
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its length ; but it is always very difficult to cut 
transversely. This tree is much used for building 
purposes. When felled, it is cut into lengths from 
twelve to fifteen feet each ; the outer rind is then 
split into widths of six or eight inches, and it is 
easily separated from the pithy core, and, with a 
HtUedriing on the iJr side, it forms planks 
which are hard and durable. 

Beyond these and around them, were growing 
almost every other species of palm, except the 
cocoa palm, which I had seen on the coast, and 
to which it is chiefly confined. From the margins 
of the small lagoons, the fan palm projected its 
long and apparently slender, though really strong 
stems, each with one broad and fan-like leaf at 
the end. The palma del vino, also another species, 
gave interest to the scene. This name has been 
given to it, because, when cut down, if a cavity be 
made in the top amongst the leaves, it soon 
becomes filled with a sweet fluid, which, after 
imdergoing fermentation, resembles wine. This 
species does not grow so high as the cabbage 
palm, and has a rougher exterior, which is corru- 
gated by rings that are formed by the successive 
growth of the leaves. 

If, as botanists say, we are not to look upon 
the family of palms as trees, but only as herbaceous 
plants, it adds still more to their interest : and 
the fact of classifjring as plants, trees above a hun- 
dred feet high, ceases to be strange, wheiL \t i& 
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remembered that they belong to a country that 
has plants beneath whose shadow many of our 
trees might dwell, whose shrubs are Patagonians, 
and whose grasses were not intended for the 
grasshopper, but for the jaguar and the boa. 

Receding from the shore, trees of heavier 
trunks and larger limbs made their appearance. 
The guayavo, with a thin yellowish bark, wood of 
the same colour, and buttressed root ; then the 
enormous ceiba and the gnarled and overgrown 
carracara. Trees of the two latter species are 
oflen eight and nine feet in diameter. The rough 
bark of the carracara affords hold to a thousand 
parasites that hang upon its branches, until it be- 
comes difficult to distinguish ought of the hardened 
tree, save the enormous body and the limbs. 

But trees constituted only the frame-work of 
these forests : between their trunks, for more than 
eighteen feet from the ground, all was a confusion 
of vegetable life ; all shapes, all colours, and all 
kindreds, seemed contesting the ground. Those 
that obtained no spot of earth below, hung upon 
their fellows above ; not a branch upon which some 
plant was not suspended ; not an interstice through 
which some supple body had not wound its way ; 
not an inch of ground amid the ranks of larger 
stems that was not occupied by some lowly 
creeper. Trunks and stems, flowers and leaves, 
thorns and spines were grappling below ; while a 
hundred feet above, the dark lineaments of the 
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ancient forest trees seemed frowning on the puny 
warfare at their feet. 

T love to think of these first impressions ; for, 
when a longer stay had familiarized me with 
such scenes, I could remain among those solitary 
wilds, those scenes of nature's profusion, unmoved ; 
but then the stubborn character of my engage- 
ments partly accounted for this. I had to look 
upon the bold and shadowy mountains as some- 
thing containing stone or copper, or as barriers to 
communication ; its green and noiseless forests as 
obstacles to our progress, and beneath which we 
were compelled to burrow as if underground ; and 
upon its rivers where the spoonbill and the egret 
nestled, as to their capabilities for navigation. 

One of the most singular appearances of the 
forest arose from the number of a species of plant? 
called bejucas. These are every where seen 
stretching from the earth to the tops of the 
highest trees, like stays to the mast of a ship. 
Sometimes stretched perfectly tight, and twisted 
round each other in pairs, they resembled hempen 
• cables, being quite regular as to thickness, and 
without a leaf or branch. They were of various 
thicknesses, from the smallest twine to six and 
seven inches in diameter. When young they are 
applied to all purposes for which cordage is used 
in England; in the woods the natives lash the 
beams and rafters of their houses with them ; on 
the coast the fishermen use them as ropes for 
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their fish-crawls, which they sink many fathoms 
deep. I have seen trees of large diameter, when 
cut through with the axe, remain perfectly 
stationary, until these natural stays, which were 
supporting them on all sides, were cut away ; and 
not unfrequently have riders been pulled from 
their horses by riding against one, which, from its 
tendril-like appearance, being not thicker perhaps 
than a quill, they expected to break. 

These bejucas fill up the space that is left above 
the underwood; stretching in some places from 
tree to tree and downwards to the earth, perfectly 
tight, and evidently undergoing a heavy strain ; in 
other places hanging in loose festoons across, like 
a ship's tackle when the wind is still. 

Twenty or thirty miles from the sea, the maho- 
gany tree began to appear, not in great numbers, 
but interspersed in single trees among the other 
denizens of the forest. Another large tree is also 
found in the neighbourhood of the mahogany, and 
equal to it in size and beauty ; it is called '* £1 
cedro," or the cedar. Both these trees grow to a 
great height, very straight, and of large diameter, 
sometimes six or seven feet. The wood of the 
latter is whitish, with a tinge of red, soft and easy to 
work, and has a slight aromatic smell. But to de- 
scribe the variety of trees in this forest would be 
almost an endless task. Its shrubs and minor 
plants are without number. Botany, like entomo- 
logy, in equatorial America, presents a field of 
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which, they who have been confined to colder 
climes can have little conception. The bamboo 
cane, the prickly pole palm, and a hundred trees, 
hard, soft, and of all colours, qualities, and sizes, 
were encountered before arriving at the mines. 

After remaining a few minutes at La Hacha, we 
proceeded on our journey ; I felt relieved at 
emerging from the sombre shade of the thick 
forests; and the light and air which seemed to 
circulate more freely as we rode onward, were 
gratifying to my feelings. The sun was shooting 
down fast to the horizon, and we had his reful- 
gence without his burning heat. On the road 
cottages were interspersed, and the scenery assumed 
a more cheerful aspect ; and as we approached the 
mines, these cottages became more numerous, and 
we again appeared to be in a land fitted in some 
degree for the habitation of man. 

I must confess that, after a ride of some days* 
length, I have ever emerged from these mighty 
forests with a feeling of pleasure. There is much 
in them to impress the mind with a sense of the 
sublime ; there is more in them to convince it of 
the boundless power and infinite ingenuity, if I 
may use the term, of the great Author of all things. 
But there is also something which leaves an im- 
press of sadness on the mind. One cause may be, 
that the light of heaven is almost hidden from the 
sight ; and man feels himself alone. The trees 
that grow around him, heed him not — they grew 
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there ages before he was born, — they may be 
growing there ages after he is dead. He is passing 
as their leaves. And it is only as he is able to 
look through the fleeting things of his present 
state, to another and a higher destiny, that his 
immortal spirit feels content, and can cheerfully 
enjoy the things about him. I have invariably 
noticed that persons. Englishmen or otherwise, 
when stationed long in the thick parts of the 
forest, became grave and taciturn. It has been 
frequently observed, that the Indians are grave, 
and have a melancholy cast of countenance ; does 
not the fact of their ever living in interminable 
forests sufliciently account for this ? Let him who 
doubts it, make the experiment in his own per- 
son, and then I fear not that he will dissent from 
my opinion. 

About Ave o'clock we arrived at the palace of 
Aroa, where our journey terminated. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Geological Description of the Copper Mines of Aroa— " Palace" 
and Village of Aioa— Mode of Transit— Navigation— Workmen- 
Nature of the Works— Difficulties to be overcome— Mining Specu- 
lations, why ordinarily unprofitable. 



The river Aroa rises about twenty miles above 
the mines. The valley in which it originates is, 
at first, extremely narrow, but opposite the mines 
becomes of considerable width. About two miles 
to the south-east of the village of Aroa, two lateral 
valleys, or rather ravines, enter the valley of Aroa 
on its east side. These ravines are occupied by 
two streams, which in winter assume the aspect 
of torrents ; the southernmost is called the Que- 
brado, the other the Titera river. It is in the 
high and sharp ridge, comprised between these 
two rivers, that the mines are situated ; the lode 
or vein making its appearance in both ravines, 
about a mile in each case from the valley of Aroa. 
These mines were first worked by the Spaniards, 
before the revolution, chiefiy by means of slaves. 
They had established workings both on the Titera 

H 
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and the Quebrado side ; but as their object was 
merely to obtain one species of ore, — the ruby or 
red copper ore, — their workings were irregular and 
confined. The ruby ore is an oxide of copper, 
and was sought after by the Spaniards from its 
easy fusibility ; for all the ore which they raised 
was smelted at the mines, and carried away as a 
sort of coarse copper in cakes. 

The estate in which the mines are situated is 
about thirty-two leagues long, and eight to ten 
broad. It was the patrimonial property of General 
Bolivar, and was purchased by an English pro- 
prietor, who leases the mines to the Association. 
The chief works of the Association had been con- 
fined to the Quebrado mine, in which the vein or 
lode is of great thickness, from eighteen to twenty 
feet, and in some places of still larger dimensions. 
From its position on each side of the ridge, there 
seems great probability that it extends right 
through, and that the Titera and Quebrado mines 
are in the opposite ends of the same vein. The 
mines are not elevated more than 1,000 feet above 
the level of the sea ; and the ridge in which the 
lode is situated, does not rise more than two or 
three hundred feet above the mine, though the 
country behind the mines continues rapidly to 
ascend. 

The strata containing the vein is mica slate, 
with veins of primitive limestone of a blue colour 
intermixed. Not far from the lode, the mica slate 
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presents a curious appearance; its laminae, or 
rather its strata, being twisted and distorted into 
shapes that would be produced by heat acting 
upon some leathery substance. 

This rock rests upon a granite, which must 
appear not far above, as large pieces of that stone, 
of a reddish colour, are constantly brought down 
by the torrents. By analysis the limestone con- 
tained forty parts of carbonic acid to sixty of lime, 
being nearly pure &om other matter : its texture 
is highly crystalline ; and it made an excellent 
mortar. Part of the old smelting works of the 
Spaniards, built of mortar from the same lime- 
stone, had been washed away by the torrents; 
and large pieces were still to be found firmly 
cemented together in the ravine below. 

The great mass of the ore, so far as our work- 
ings extended, is a sulphate composed almost 
entirely of copper, iron, and sulphur, with very 
little extraneous matter. Malachite, red copper, 
native copper, and black oxide, were all met with, 
but only in small quantities. Occasionally large 
quartz crystals were found ; but excepting on the 
walls of the lode, this earth, so troublesome, and 
forming so large a portion of many copper ores, 
was not prevalent. Red copper, which is one of 
the richest ores, still remained in considerable 
quantities, even in those parts of the lode which the 
Spaniards had already searched for it. In general 
the mines were dry ; the little water that made its 
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appearance, came by infiltration from above; 
and from one of the mines I obtained a consider- 
able quantity of rock milk, the agaric mineral of 
Jameson. 

The produce of the red ore was as high as 60 
per cent. ; the grey 30 to 45 ; the yellow 15 to 
20 ; the average being about 30 per cent. 

The workings were carried on firom short levels 
or adits, which were driven fi'om the face of the 
ridge into the lode ; these adits had a slight incli- 
nation, ascending as they passed into the mines, 
so as to allow the water, where there was any, to 
escape. The Spaniards, however, had driven 
their adits in the Titera mine with a contrary 
inclination ; in consequence of which, all the work- 
ings had, in course of time, become filled with 
water. 

In the Quebrado mine, three of these adits were 
driven one above another ; they were about six 
feet in height, and five feet in width ; they had to 
be driven forty or fifty yards into the hill before 
they arrived at the ore. 

From the great thickness of the lode, the work- 
ings presented the form of subterranean caves. 
The three sets of workings communicated with 
each other by vertical shafts or winzes, in which 
ladders were fixed for the men to ascend and 
descend, and down which the ore was thrown to 
the lowermost working, when it was run out on a 
small railway laid for that purpose. The working 
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of the mines, therefore, was extremely simple; 
neither pumping nor lifting were required ; and it 
had considerable resemblance to the subterranean 
workings carried on at some slate quarries. The 
only difficulty that had to be contended with, 
arose in supporting the roof; which was rendered 
greater by one or two of the principal workings 
having been enlarged to an injudicious extent. 
As it was, the crushing weight of the "back" of the 
lode cannot easily be conceived by persons whose 
experience has been confined to similar cases in 
earth or stone. The matter that was suspended 
above, was almost as ponderous as iron, but with- 
out the cohesion of iron, being fissured and cracked 
in every direction. The hardest and the heaviest 
timbering sometimes failed beneath the weight, 
and was broken in the most surprising manner ; 
and this occurred more frequently from there 
being a necessity, in order to get all the ore away, 
to work from the bottom upwards ; but this was 
afterwards considerably alleviated, by filling up the 
vacant space, as the work proceeded, with ** deads'* 
or rubbish, and thus shortening the length of the 
timbering. 

The ore being run out to-day in large masses^ 
was then broken into pieces of three or four pounds, 
and was sent in that state to England. The only 
operation further necessary, before filling it into 
bags for the arrieros, was to pick out pieces of 
inferior quality, which were easily detected b'^ 
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their appearance, and which consisted chiefly of 
iron. 

Commencing about the same leyel as the lowest 
adit, a horizontal road had been made from the 
Quebrado mine, which womid along the face of 
the ridge, mitil it arrived above the valley of the 
Aroa ; its length, from its tortuous course, being 
more than a mile and a half. At this point it was 
of course on a much higher level than the valley 
below, as the Quebrado had been rapidly descend- 
ing ; and to attain the lower level of the valley, 
the road was made to descend rapidly in a zigzag 
direction. 

At the bottom of this road, about two miles 
&om the mines, stood the palace of Aroa, sur- 
rounded by various other buildings ; a bodega, a 
bakehouse, stores, hospital, carpenter's shops, aad 
a tailor's shop, in which officiated an Irish tailor, 
who had been a body servant to General Paez. 
Further on were a few cottages, inhabited by 
natives ; and still lower dowii, the little houses, in 
which several negroes resided, who formerly be- 
longed to the estate as slaves, but to whom the 
Association had given their freedom, and who had 
ever since been amongst their most hard-working 
and faithful servants. One of these men was 
nearly one hundred years old, and he well remem- 
bered and often talked about his residence in 
Guinea. 

How the palace of Aroa had acquired that 
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name, it is difficult to conjecture, unless from the 
propensity which the natives have of speaking 
comparatively on this subject, and contrasting 
others with their own small domiciles. Its gran- 
deur, however, if it ever had any, was now gone ; 
and in appearance it presented nothing more 
respectable than a long, low, though moderately 
goed'^urm-house in England. It was, I believe, 
once a large, good-looking square building, with a 
court in the centre, and a corridor running round 
it, supported by pillars ; but it had been so shaken 
by an earthquake, which happened about two 
years before my arrival, that it became necessary 
to take the greater portion of it down. One side 
only had been rebuilt, and it was occupied as an 
office for accounts, and for sleeping apartments. 
I resided in a house a little lower down, which was 
built of brick, but only one story high, and was 
not completed until some time after my arrival. 

The village of Aroa stood about two miles 
below this place, and contained from two to three 
hundred inhabitants. On the road to the village, 
between it and the mines, another place had sprang 
up, called the " Pulperias." It was composed of 
small stores and shops, where articles were sold 
to persons engaged at the mines, and where the 
arrieros — who, for the purpose of conveying ore, 
came with their animals from a distance — took up 
their temporary residence. 

Upwards of a thousand animals were then 
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engaged in carrying ore from the mines, by the 
circuitous mule-route to Yumare, which is the first 
station on the river. It was there put into flat- 
bottomed boats, carrying from four to eight tons, 
and worked by six men. By them it was con- 
veyed to the Boca del Aroa, or the mouth of the 
river, when it was taken by surf-boats to small 
vessels, which conveyed it to Point Tucacas, 
where it was received by ships that conveyed it to 
England. Before my arrival, upwards of two 
thousand tons had been sent to England, in the 
space of one year. 

The quantity that could be exported was limited 
by the means of transit ; the supply of animals 
was as great as the impoverished state of the 
country could furnish ; and the mule-route be- 
tween the mines and the river was circuitous, and 
in wet weather became difficult, and in some 
places almost impassable. 

The river, being imperfectly cleared, admitted 
only of small boats; and, from the numerous 
obstacles to be overcome, these boats were ne- 
cessarily of heavy construction, and required a 
great number of men to work them. In dry 
weather, the river became almost imnavigable, 
the boats carrying very small quantities ; in wet 
weather, when the river was better, the roads 
were of little use. The weather that suited one 
mode of transit put a stop to the other, and vice 
versa ; and there was scarcely sufficient regularity 
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of wet and dry seasons, in this part of South 
America, to admit of any systematic plan of 
avoiding the evil. The dry season might con- 
tinue for six months, and then rain follow ; or it 
might be wet the greater part of the year ; or 
it might be dry for more than twelve months, as 
happened during my stay in the country. 

To counteract the obstacles, and to improve 
the means of communication, was a principal 
object, and to which my attention was chiefly 
directed. In ^therance of this object, a road 
was formed, by which the ore was taken as far as 
La Hacha in carts, and by this means the mule- 
route for the hired animals was shortened eight 
miles. 

From La Hacha a line of railway was deter- 
mined, first to Yumare, then to Tablero, the 
whole distance being about twenty-two miles ; 
this shortened the route by mule-road and by river 
nearly twenty miles. From La Hacha to Yumare 
(about thirteen miles by the railway line) the 
timber was cut down one hundred feet in width, 
and removed to the sides. From Yumare to 
Tablero, the clearing was only effected from 
twenty to thirty feet in width. 

The navigation of the river was so improved 
as to admit of much larger boats, which could be 
worked by the same number of men, and conse- 
quently at the same cost as the smaller boats. A 
wharf was constructed near Point Tucacas, at 
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which the ships could lie alongside and take in 
their cargoes. And in lieu of the zigzag and 
precipitous road, descending from the horizontal 
road above the palace to the lower level of the 
valley, a shoot formed of timber was constructed, 
down which it was intended the ore should be 
thrown. 

The works were in this state when ill health 
obliged me to return to England. More perhaps 
might have been done, but the new works were 
only a small portion of what required constant 
attention. The old works could not remain 
stationary, while the new ones were carrying on. 
Forwarding ore to England was a sine qud non. 
All the means by which this had to be done were 
of a temporary kind, and required not only con- 
stant repair, but almost constantly remaking. 
On this accoimt, the machine that had to be kept 
moving was extended and ramified ; and the care- 
lessness and indifference of the natives rendered 
temporary expedients troublesome, difficult, and 
expensive. 

Altogether about two hundred English work- 
men were employed, and upwards of a thousand 
Creoles. About forty of the English workmen 
were miners, chiefly from Cornwall ; the remain- 
der were carpenters, smiths, boat-builders, &c. 

The Creoles were employed in the mines and 
upon the roads, in the launches and in felling 
timber. On their first coming they had all to be 
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taught the use of tools, as the only implements 
which they imderstood were the axe and the 
machetto ; these they used with great effect. 
When employed in the boats, upon the farms, or 
in cutting down timber, they were divided into 
small parties, the charge of which was given to 
some Creole more intelligent or better acquainted 
with his work than the rest, and who received 
additional wages: in the mines and upon the 
roads, the natives were distributed in parties of 
ten or twelve, beneath the control of English 
workmen. 

Rations were given to the whole of the men 
employed ; for unless the Association had under- 
taken the supply of provisions, occasionally there 
would have been none to be had. The wages of the 
Peons or Creole labourers, including the rations, 
averaged about 2^. 6d, per day. The English 
workmen received from SI, to 12Z. per month. 

In forming the cart-road, small stone bridges 
were built over the streams and small rivers; 
large blocks of mica slate, and other rocks which 
were strewed about, being broken up for the 
purpose. The mortar was obtained by burning 
the primitive limestone of the adjoining mountains, 
which was also plentifully strewed about. The 
road was covered with broken stone. As horses 
and carts, except two or three in Puerto Cabello, 
were unknown in this part of South America, all 
the horses had to be trained for the purpose ; and 
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as some of them were fresh from the plains, and 
were often very wild, the task of preparing forty 
or fifty of them for this new work, in a short 
space of time, was one that the natives were un- 
equal to, more from its novelty than any thing 
else. It had to be done, therefore, chiefly by the 
English navigators. The Creoles, when the horse 
got terrified, would let go their hold ; while others 
would scream and shout, which only increased the 
terror of the poor animal. But by the more com- 
bative and resolute spirit of the Englishmen, the 
object was soon attained, and with few accidents. 
One poor Irishman was killed, and one or two 
houses were knocked down by the flying carts ; 
and, in one instance, a horse with a cart behind 
him ran ofl* the road, and dashed right through the 
gable-end of a house, and out at the other side, 
completely gutting it in his course; but, with 
these exceptions, the horses were all got ready in 
about three months. 

When the road was first opened, tliirty carts 
were started upon it, each laden with a ton of ore. 
And as thirty carts following each other, in one 
row, were a sight perhaps never before witnessed 
in Venezuela, the natives looked on with astonish- 
ment, and seemed to think it almost as great an 
aflair as their great battle of Carrabobo, in which, 
I believe, the chief part of the work was done 
by a ragged remnant (some seven or eight hun- 
dred) of the British legion. 
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The works on the river chiefly consisted in 
cutting in pieces and taking out the large trees 
that were continually thrown down in wet weather 
by the undermining of the banks ; in protecting 
some parts of the deep soft banks by piles and 
fascines ; and in contracting its dimensions in 
places where, from too great an increase of width, 
it became shallow. The river in dry weather did 
not average more than sixty feet wide and two 
feet deep. In wet weather, of course, it became 
much larger, filling its banks, which were gene- 
rally fifteen or sixteen feet above its bed. 

The wharf at Point Tucacas was constructed of 
piles fourteen inches square and thirty-five feet 
long, sheathed with copper, and had to be done 
by natives and negroes, assisted only by one Cor- 
nishman and two English carpenters. These 
native labourers, however, had one advantage over 
Englishmen ; for, generally working nearly naked, 
they were extremely active in the water, and were 
quite as ready to go an errand to the bottom as to 
lend a hand above. 

In finding a new line in the dense forest that 
filled the valley of Aroa, every thing had to be 
done by the compass, exactly as if underground. 
After driving a narrow path, if ground was en- 
countered which it was deemed necessary to avoid, 
the extent of the deviation had to be judged of by 
the few and limited appearances that presented 
themselves. A little practice, however, made 
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these tolerably sufficient guides. The proximitj 
of higher land was intimated by small beds of 
gravel, or by the pebbly bottoms of small streams 
that were crossed ; and a muddy bottom indicated 
the contrary. 

The physical difficulties in the way of profitably 
working these mines do not appear to be great 
The chief obstacle is the insalubrity of the climate. 
The quantity and quality of the ore are now esta- 
blished ; and the expense of working the mine is, 
from its nature, triffing. The distance from the 
mines to the sea, in a direct route, is not sixty 
miles ; and from La Hacha, where the cart-road 
terminates, there is scarcely any undulation of 
ground, the valley descending with a gentle accli- 
vity to the sea. 

Should the question, then, be asked, as to how 
it happens that they have been worked so long to 
little advantage, it may be replied, that it takes a 
long time for matters at such a distance to be well 
understood in England ; and in the mean time 
large sums are expended, often fruitlessly, or at 
all events so as to be productive of a very inade- 
quate result, being laid out probably in the wrong 
place, or in measures which have afterwards to be 
abandoned. 

Mining speculations, when so situated, are 
particularly liable to this. The ore is expected 
to be sent home instanter, and at any rate. The 
cost of obtaining it, at first, is a matter of no 
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consideration; and it is looked for by the pro- 
prietors, almost before a track has been found &om 
the mines to the sea-port. The first path that is 
foimd, therefore, is immediately adopted. Animals 
are started laden with ore, almost before it is 
known whether they can make their way through 
the forest or not ; and parties are started in ad- 
vance as pioneers, to cut down the trees. Large 
sums are expended in clearing away, and in erect- 
ing temporary bridges, until it is discovered at 
last that the road is extremely circuitous, and that, 
by such means, it will ever be impossible to carry 
any but a very small quantity of ore. That route 
is then abandoned, and some other presenting 
small advantages is with equal haste adopted. 
The same process of felling and bridge-building is 
gone through : the same application of inefficient 
means to produce a beneficial effect is resorted to ; 
until at last, after fioundering from one temporary 
expedient to another, a sufficient knowledge of the 
country is obtained, to enable something like a 
judgment to be formed as to what really ought to 
be done ; but, unhappily, the means of effecting' 
that object are too often expended, before the 
necessary experience is gained. 

A small railway from La Hacha to the sea 
would appear to be all that is requisite for working 
these mines to advantage, or even from La Hacha 
to some point low down on the river, where there 
is greater depth of water. By taking away the 
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forces, from every other part of the works, and 
concentrating them on this, it would soon be 
accomplished : and by so doing, no loss would 
be suffered in the mean time ; for, of what conse- 
quence is it to be carrying away ore, so long as 
the cost of its carriage, &c. exceeds its value when 
obtained ? In fact, breaking it in the mine, and 
transporting it in such a rude manner, occupies 
the resources and the means of completing that 
which would enable it to be carried to a profit. 
Besides, it is robbing the mine of its ores, without 
benefiting any body except Venezuelians, or per- 
sons living in Venezuela ; for they must always be 
benefited by large sums being sent from England; 
and the more so, if no equivalent is received back 
in return. In short, working the mines at all, 
until means are completed for working them pro- 
fitably, is, in my opinion, and as it regards persons 
in England, ** killing the goose," without obtain- 
ing even " a single golden egg,** 
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Excursion to the Valley of the Tocuyo— Bivouac in the Forest— The 
River — Ridge that parts the Waters — Natural History of the 
Aroa Valley — Mimosa — Bats — Ants — Butterfly and Spider Tribes 
— Mexican Hog— Reptiles— The Tapir— Birds— Caymans— Sharks. 



In my examination of the country, I paid a 
visit to the river Tocuyo. This river rises at the 
foot of the Serra Rosas, one of the mountains in 
the Merida range, a little to the eastward of 
Carora. After running about one hundred miles in 
a northerly direction, it turns so as to form nearly 
a right angle with its previous course, and then 
follows a north-easterly direction, until it empties 
itself into the Caribbean Sea, on the north-west 
of Point Tucacas. The lower part of its course is 
parallel to the river Aroa, and is only distant from 
it about thirty miles. 

My journey was made from the mines, by fol- 
lowing a path which leads through the forest, 
across to a point on the Tocuyo, called the Paso 
del Rio. 

After leaving the neighbourhood of Aroa, I do 
not remember that we saw a single house or p^rsow. 

I 
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The day on which we left the mines did not see 
us quite to the river; but we stopped in the 
evening at a little green spot, where, tying our 
hammocks to the trees, we took up our abode for 
the night. A fire was inmiediately lighted, and 
our servants were soon engaged, a few yards from 
us, in preparing our dinner, which was to consist 
of some "cameseco" (dried beef), biscuits made 
from American flour, and a bottle of brandy, which 
was placed in conjunction with two or three 
bottles of water. ' 

The cameseco, for the purpose of being dried, 
is cut into long pieces like ragged ropes. In pre- 
paring it for the table, it is divided into short 
pieces, and is then thrust upon a stick two or 
three feet long, which is peeled and sharpened for 
the purpose, and is obtained from the nearest busL 
The wooden spit is filled quite close, which protects 
it from the fire, over which it is held, and in a 
few minutes the coating of beef is ready to be 
served up. The tarpauling which belonged to the 
luggage mule, was spread upon the ground, and 
constituted our only table : but when the health 
and appetite are good, these are small affairs. 

Neither cane-bottomed, nor hair-bottomed, nor 
leather-bottomed, not a single species of any genof 
of the whole family of chairs was there — but no 
Persian, Turk, or Mussulman, ever reclined upon 
so rich a carpet, as nature had spread at our feet ; 
no baron's hall ever showed so rich a tapestry, or 
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reared so magnificent a roof, as was around and 
above us. Every thing about was steeped in tints, 
known only in those climes ; and as I turned from 
the laughing and dark bronze faces of our attend- 
ants, to the pale and somewhat sallow complexion 
of my companion, I could not help thinking how 
much of what we consider beauty may often be 
only conventional. I say nothing of what may be 
accomplished by an intimate blending of white 
and red, — ^that peach-like appearance that blooms 
on many a fair cheek of my countrywomen ; but I 
really do not see on what ground, persons who 
rejoice in a complexion, sometimes pasty, some- 
times purple, sallow perhaps as saffron, white or 
grey, or often still more nearly allied to the 
colour of a farthing rushlight, should arrogate 
to themselves a superiority of beauty over the 
bronzed features and flashing eyes of their southern 
brethren. 

At our repast, contrary to northern etiquette, 
we were disturbed by a whole tribe of visiters. 
Large winged beetles suddenly made their appear- 
ance, and, without knocking or any other introduc- 
tion, came so near that they struck with no 
inconsiderable force against our persons; some- 
times, after crashing against our foreheads like a 
spent bullet, they plumped down into the beverage 
that we were just raising to our lips, with a force 
and a splash not to be accounted for on any prin^ 

dple of gravity. Then the small locust, perching 

I 2 
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himself on a leaf awfully approximated to the 
tympanum of our ears, set up a whistle so 
shrill, piercing, and discordant, that I would 
gladly have seen him superseded by any other 
performer, excepting one upon the Scotch bag- 
pipes. 

Afterwards long columns of ants bore down 
upon us, both in front, flank, and rear, in single and 
double file, in columns and in squares ; in regular 
bodies, but with innumerable scouts, sharp-shooters, 
and spies thrown out in advance. It soon ap- 
peared, however, that these formidable bodies, 
though they did carry arms both offensive and de- 
fensive, were chiefly belonging to the conmiissariat 
department. The small, rather diminutive, but very 
active troops, a species of light infantry, imme- 
diately shouldered and walked off with sundry 
grains of sugar that were strewed about. A large 
red-looking corps, not unlike the foot-guards in 
appearance, gathered up and carried off fragments 
of biscuits, often much larger than themselves, and 
sufficient, one would suppose, to ration them for 
the next six months. Then followed in the rear 
a species of large black ant, fat, and of greater 
stature than those that had preceded, and capable, 
it appeared to me, of unitedly walking off with our 
purses ; these passed over the field in smaller 
companies than those which had gone before, but 
there being nothing apparently in their way, they 
walked off without burdening themselves either 
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with bread or beef : these, it struck me, might be 
commissary generals. 

Concluding our repast, we seated ourselves in 
our hammocks, and indulged in a cigar until the 
dark glades of the forest began to be spangled 
with the light of the firefly. And about an hour 
after the curfew of the " campanero," or bell- 
bird, had ceased to sound, we stretched out for 
repose. 

With the earliest dawn we arose and started 
for the river, where we soon arrived. At the Paso 
del Rio, the Tocuyo is about three times the 
width of the Aroa ; its banks being very similar, 
and its bed gravelly. The time of my visit was 
towards the latter end of a long period of dry 
weather, during which rain had not fallen for 
eight or nine months, and the bed of the river was 
nearly dry. I walked down it for some distance, 
and observed one or two large stacks of fallen trees 
left in its bed by previous rains ; some, with their 
bark bruised off, and nothing but the stumps of 
their branches left, bore, in their battered con- 
dition, evident signs of having travelled from 
regions far above. 

After satisfying myself that the scarcity of water 
in this river (being in many places not more than 
two feet in depth, and covering only one-third of its 
bed), was as great as in the Aroa, we started to re- 
turn, and arrived at the mines late the same night; 
later than we should have done, in consequence of 
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my horse, three or four miles before arrhring at the 
Area, being seized with tabadillo, a sort of apo- 
plectic affection of the head, arising horn the heated 
state of the blood. I walked, and led the poor animal 
the remainder of the way, during which he reeled 
and staggered very much like a person intoxicated. 
As soon as we arrived at the stables he was bled, 
and it saved his life ; though bleeding firequently 
is of no avail, and death is sometimes almost in- 
stantaneous. 

In our ride, after passing over a considerable 
tract of flat land adjoining the banks of both 
rivers, where there was a rich soil overlaying beds 
of sand, gravel, and clay, we encountered a ridge 
of hills which separates the valley of Aroa from 
the valley of the Tocuyo. These hills were chiefly 
of clay, formed by the decomposition of the adjoin- 
ing rocks. The only rock forming the nucleus 
of the ridge, that was sufficiently exposed to give 
me an opportunity of examining it, was a lime- 
stone, which very much resembled the lower oolite, 
and contained numerous shells of the conchocea 
family. Lower do¥m at the foot of this ridge, and 
where it joins the sea, I was informed by persons 
who had seen them, that there were thin beds of 
coal. I intended to have visited this place, but 
the suddenness of my departure from the country 
prevented me. 

Growing in a dry soil, in the valley a little 
below the mines, I met with a peculiar species of 
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mimosa or sensitive plant. It was growing in a 
patch two or three yards square, extending like a 
bed of parsley, and not being more than six or 
seven inches in height. It was so extremely sen- 
sitive that I made several attempts before I could 
obtain its leaves in an open state. I succeeded 
at last by holding a book half closed over a small 
piece, so as to include the part that I wished to 
obtain, and then closing it suddenly. Though I 
took care to have the book nearly closed upon the 
plant before shutting it, and was enabled therefore 
to close it almost with the rapidity of the eye-lid, 
yet, after several days, when I thought the plant 
had had time to dry, I found, on opening the 
book, that about one-half the leaves were closed, 
and which must have closed themselves therefore 
almost with the speed of thought. The leaves of 
this plant are abruptly pinnate, with a small spine at 
the end of the petiole or footstalk. The leaflets are 
very small, from twenty to thirty on each side the 
partial footstalks ; and from ten to twenty of the 
partial footstalks are ranged opposite to each other 
on a common petiole, which has two strong and 
sharp spines about three-fourths of an inch long at 
its axilla. The leaf has a feathery and light appear- 
ance, and the branch or stem is tough and woody. 
The collections, entomological and botanical, 
that might be made in the single valley of Aroa 
alone, would occupy more than one life. The 
zoologist also' might have resided there to advan- 
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tage. After sunset, in the upper parts of the 
valley and around the mines, swarms of bats made 
their appearance ; no place was free from them ; 
they entered the houses, and if the candle escaped 
being put out by the fanning of their wings, 
it was only to be flapped out by some large 
painted moth, which, attracted by the light, fol- 
lowed close after them. So numerous were the 
bats, that in the morning our horses' backs 
were often found streaming with blood, from the 
phlebotomy of these bloodsuckers. And in 
entering the old workings of the mines, a whole 
swarm of them would rush past the candle, in 
all probability putting it out before they made 
their escape. 

If a sugar-basin were placed upon the table, — 
though, as I have frequently noticed, not one 
would have been seen before, — in two or three 
minutes long strings of ants would make their 
appearance, all wending their way towards one 
common centre, viz. the sugar-basin. Some small 
and diminutive scout, posted I suppose to watch, 
though no one knows where, had conveyed the 
intelligence, and forthwith whole legions sallied 
out. At certain times of the year there is a small 
species of ant that acquires wings, when they 
become still more troublesome ; for, in their new 
character, their accustomed sagacity and prudence 
seem to forsake them, and they fly into the can- 
dles, until they extinguish them by their dead 
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bodies, while all below is covered with the killed, 
maimed, and wounded. 

The bichaco, a large red ant, which congregatea 
in immense numbers, is very formidable. If, in 
the course of its emigrations, it should meet with 
a stable, as it passes through that stable, (fop- it 
never deviates from its course,) every thing must 
be off; the rats and the serpents forsake the 
roof; and the horses, unless they are let loose, 
break their fastenings and decamp. I happened 
at one time to ride under a low tree, which was 
covered with these creatures ; and, as I was riding 
fast, I did not perceive them as I rushed through 
its foliage. In a moment or two I was astonished 
by the violent plunging of my horse, and imme- 
diately after by something biting through my linen 
trowsers. It was mth great difficulty I pacified 
the animal, until the furious little creatures were 
dislodged from his skin. Though they are cele- 
brated as strategists, yet these little insects, when 
disturbed, fall immediately to work wherever 
they may alight, pell-mell, fighting and biting. 
Without any regard to arrangement or order, and 
without any of the slackness of fear ; each indi* 
vidual using its jaws, as though it considered itself 
capable alone and single-handed of both killing 
and eating a horse. 

A numerous colony of this kind of ant had esta- 
blished itself in the midst of a large piece of land in- 
tended for the growth of maize : the seed was sown, 
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and in a day or two it was all carried off. Another 
attempt was made, and again the maize disap- 
peared ; and in spite of all that could be done, by 
attacking their large hillocks, often several yards 
broad, with shovels and spades, they still kept 
possession of their strongholds. Like Hercula- 
neum or Pompeii in their present state, their city 
was far below the surface ; and as if the hint had 
been taken from Hercules at the Augean stables, 
they were only conquered at last by turning the 
river over their haunts, which was done by dam- 
ming it below. 

This species of ant consumes a large quantity 
of leaves in the construction of its nest ; and in 
the woods I have frequently passed long columns 
of them, eight or nine inches broad, following each 
other in thick array, and extending many hundred 
yards in length. Each had a piece of leaf, cut to 
a circular shape at the top, hoisted over its head ; 
and hid beneath the green leaves, they presented 
a most curious appearance, as if a whole regiment 
of small leaves had been enabled to stand erect 
and to walk off by themselves. A niunber of their 
fellows, winding through the ranks, were return- 
ing empty-handed to where the leaves were clipped, 
and evidently at full speed. Occasionally they 
stopped for a moment, to help up some unlucky 
wight who had tumbled down from the top of 
some root not an inch high, or to lend a hand 
to help another brother, whose leaf had become 
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transfixed by a sharp spine, and who was tugging 
away with all his might to get it off again. 

Another species of this insect, called the co- 
mien, of small size, haying a white body and black 
head, was much more destructive in its rayages. 
In the house or out of doors, in the mines or in 
the stores, it was equally dreaded. Possessing an 
extraordinary appetite for wood, it eats fallen trees 
by the hundred. Once established in a wooden- 
bridge, and a mine of gunpowder could not destroy 
it more effectually. Once haying made its way to 
the timbering of the mines, nothing could be more 
certain in bringing the roof about their heads. 
In the warehouses of the merchant, this ant, if it 
once obtains an entrance, is very destructive. 
Should it happen to get in by the floor, and after 
eating its way through the boards to find itself 
stopped by a bale of goods, it begins forthwith to 
eat directly upwards ; and though half a dozen 
bales should be piled one upon another, it eventu- 
ally appears at the top of the uppermost. 

Large moths of almost every hue were disport- 
ing themselves in the upper parts of the valley ; 
and spiders, large in proportion, wove their tangled 
meshes in the trees to entrap them. One species 
of butterfly presented a very singular appearance ; 
it was about the size of the common English but- 
terfly, but never appeared but in large swarms of 
many hundreds, which were always about equally 
divided into two colours, one half being entirely 
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brown, the other half a bright yellow. They were 
generally seen near water, and rose up from wet 
places, or from the banks of the river, in a motley 
cloud. 

. A large hairy spider, a kind of tarantula, used 
to make its way into the stables at the mines, and 
bite the horses* heels ; after which, the hoof almost 
invariably came off, and if not, a perfect cure could 
seldom be effected in less than a year. Bats and 
beetles wheeled round and round in the twilight ; 
moths and humming-birds glittered in the sun; 
innumerable insects crawled upon the ground; 
multitudes whirred and whistled in the air. 

One gentleman, who resided at the mines, had 
a fancy for catching butterflies and impaling 
beetles. In a short time he had obtained a 
tolerable collection of rare and curious insects; 
but one day, after arranging them, he was unlucky 
enough to leave the cedar-boards, on which they 
were pinned down, exposed on his dressing-table. 
A monkey that was kept about our house, and 
had long been tolerated in every species of mis- 
chief, seized the opportunity of making himself 
acquainted with so curious a study. Entering 
through the window, (windows are never glazed 
in Venezuela,) he seated himself in the midst 
of the harlequin assembly, and forthwith fell 
to anatomizing. When the astonished collector 
returned, he found Jocko deeply engaged in his 
new avocation. His rage may be easily conceived ; 
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and the new professor of insect anatomy had 
only just time to save his life, by making his 
escape through the window. The whole col- 
lection was destroyed ; some were decapitated, 
others embowelled ; some had lost their legs, 
others their wings, and not a few were drawn 
and quartered. 

Poor Jocko escaped this time, for the amuse- 
ment that his feat aJSbrded to the other inmates 
of the house was considerable ; but not long 
after this, he was guilty of an act for which he 
underwent the sentence of transportation. Al- 
ways on the watch for something on which to 
exercise his talent for mischief, he had noticed 
one day a row of long-necked bottles standing 
on a shelf within the larder, which, by thrusting 
his arm through the trellising, he could just con- 
trive to reach : one by one he tumbled the bottles, 
all containing the best Spanish oil, to the ground, 
and of course they were all broken. The cook, 
the first time he entered his storehouse, stood 
aghast at the work of destruction, and forthwith 
reported the sad loss to the united mess. The 
result is easily foreseen ; common science might 
suffer, but this was a question affecting the sci- 
ence of gastronomy, and in which Englishmen 
were the jurors ; the verdict, therefore, was in- 
stantaneous and unanimous. 

The catcher of insects, by extraordinary dili- 
gence and activity in the use of his silk handker- 
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chief, had nearly completed another colleetion n 
{^ood as the first, and was proceeding again to tk 
work of definite arrangement, when, alas ! hilkd 
into security by the banishment of the monkeji 
he left them exposed on the self-same taUe <■ 
which the former act of destruction had been 
perpetrated. A hen, attracted by the congregatkn 
of so many fat beetles into so small a qpiee, 
hopped through the window, and in despite d 
sub-muriate of mercury, in which many of dieB 
were steeped, feasted to satiety upon the attracthe 
display. After this affair, the gentleman ii 
question made little progress in this way, for he 
left the country soon after ; and I do not reed- 
lect that we saw the hen any more. 

The peccary, or Mexican hog, ran about in the 
woods in droves. In riding through the forest, 
I have met with them on different occasioiii» 
scampering across the path at a great rate. 
Though not of large size, they are very fierce 
when attacked, and generally combine for self- 
defence. The dogs kept by the natives for the 
purpose of hunting them generally bear upon their 
bodies numerous marks of their long tusks. 

A young one of this species was given to me 
at the mines, and I kept it a considerable time. 
It was fond of being noticed, and would almost 
quarrel with the dog as to which should have the 
greatest share of attention. When young it was 
very playful, and used to roll over and over upon 
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the ground, with an English bull dog that I had ; 
but, when fully grown, it exhibited considerable 
fierceness, and after biting two or three persons 
who had occasion to come to the house, it became 
B^essary to destroy it. When young they are 
esteemed delicate food. 

Of reptiles there were an immense number. I 

sent to the Manchester Natural History Society 

upwards of twenty different species of serpents, 

all collected in this neighbourhood. Among the 

most venomous were the rattle-snake and the 

mapinaro, a species of black viper. The bite of 

this latter reptile caused almost instant death to 

animals ; it sometimes proved fatal to men. The 

poison certainly seemed to act with greater rapidity 

when mules or horses were bitten than when men 

were the sufferers ; and I know no other way of 

accoimting for this, than by supposing that men, 

being aware of the danger, generally gave less time 

for the fangs of the reptile to enter ; for it is easy 

to suppose that the individual would skip away as 

quickly as possible ; while, on the other hand, the 

horse or mule, not aware of the deadly nature of 

the bite, would afford more time for the fatal 

poison to distil from the ^gs into the wound. 

Men, as well as animals, are generally bitten about 

the leg ; and mostly in consequence of having 

stepped upon the serpent. 

In Venezuela there are persons who pretend to 
be inoculated, and who will also undertake to 
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iooculate others against the venom, and who 
profess to cure the bite of serpents. I have 
seen these men with small serpents in their hands, 
but never with any that I knew to be of a venom- 
ous kind. During my residence in Venezuela 
two or three of the English workmen were bitten, 
and they certainly derived considerable benefit 
from the medicine * administered by these men ; 
but I never knew that any of these cases were of a 
decidedly dangerous character, or from bites of 
the rattle-snake or mapinaro. More than one of 
the natives died from the bite of the latter in a 
short time. It was found in great numbers, but 
the rattle- snake was rarely met with. 

One day, while standing by some men who 
were pulling down an old wooden bridge, under a 
piece of timber that had just been raised from the 
ground, I perceived a large scorpion. Wishing to 
capture it, as I had never had an opportunity of 
inspecting one, I got a piece of string, and was 
endeavouring to slip a noose over its head or tail, 
when one of these inoculated persons came up. 
He laughed to see three or four grown persons all 
manoeuvring about so small an affair, and imme- 
diately took the scorpion in his hand ; and after 
letting it run about once or twice over his hand, 
he held its tail until I tied the string to it. The 



* They generally administered a decoction of a plant called the 
guaco, which is a creeper, and has heart-shaped leaves, and a 
strong bitter taste. 
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sting of the scorpion, though not deadly, is still 
highly painAil, and produces much inflammation ; 
some of our men who had been stung by much 
smaller ones than this, suf^red exceedingly ; and 
I can account for the circumstance just narrated in 
no other way than by supposing that the ceremony 
of inoculation gives boldness, and that generally 
these creatures do not bite or sting unless hurt, 
for it appeared to me that the man took care not 
to handle the creature with roughness. Four 
young scorpions were fastened to the back of this 
one, which appeared full grown. The young ones 
were very small, and I imagine they are carried 
about in this way, on the back of the parent, until 
able to shift for themselves. 

The boa constrictor was sometimes met with ; 
and one day one was lassooed near the mines, and 
thereupon hung, just after having swallowed a kid. 
It was about fifteen feet long. There was also a 
beautiful green serpent, which kept about the 
trees, and was often in the branches, and seemed 
very well adapted to surprise small birds, in its 
sharp-shooter's uniform. Another, of a bright 
yellow colour, frequented the edges of pools and 
marshes, and preyed upon the large bull-frogs 
which abounded in those situations. This species 
was about five or six feet long, the one in green 
rather shorter. Another very beautiful variety 
was called the coral snake ; it was of a fine red 
colour, with small piercing eyes, that glittered liba 

K 
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rubies : it is not generally more than three feet in 
length, but extremely fierce. One day I struck 
at one, which I wished to capture, with a stick ; 
not killing it at the first blow, the enraged little 
reptile immediately turned round and darted 
towards me, its small eyes looking like sparks of 
living coal. I instantly commenced a retreat, still, 
however, confronting the enemy ; and by superior 
generalship and a few more cuts with the stick, I 
killed my adversary and carried him off. 

Another variety, called the whip snake, from its 
resemblance to the lash of a whip, was, from the 
brittleness of its body, very difficult to procure. 
If struck at with a stick, however small, the reptile 
was immediately divided into two parts, each pait 
moving off with considerable alacrity. It was 
generally about four feet long, of a very slim and 
elegant shape. The bejuca snake, another variety, 
about the same length, was so called from its 
resemblance to the stem of the climbing plant, so 
designated. 

The larger animals resident in the valley of Aroa 
were the jaguar and the tapir. I never heard of 
the former attacking man in that neighbourhood — 
there was no necessity, when there were so many 
wild peccaries and tame goats; occasionally he 
varied his repast by killing a jackass. 

The tapir was more rarely met with, only one 
being killed during my stay. The boats had 
driven him from the river, and he had gone to 
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other streams, where he might bathe and wallow 
in the mud without fear of being killed and eaten 
bj that animal of universal appetite — man. 

These are a few of what were on the earth ; 
beneath the earth a species of armadillo, called the 
lapa, burrowed. Above the earth the crested 
powis and the Anieripan pheasant, the macaw and 
the parrot, and innumerable others of the feathered 
tribe,, soared or perched, screamed, whistled, or 
screeched as their inclination dictated. 

Alligators, the ca3rman of South America, 
swarmed in the river. Near the sea they attained 
the length of twelve or fifteen feet, but were sel- 
dom larger ; they were smaller higher up the 
river. They seldom attacked man, though there 
were a few, and some of them laughable excep- 
tions. On one occasion, as one of the boats, 
heavily laden, was going down the river, one of 
the peons, quite naked, was seated on the gun- 
wale, his legs being in the boat. A cayman, 
tempted by the opportunity, laid hold of the 
astonished peon in the rear, in the way that the 
poet Thomson is said to have helped himself to a 
peach, simply by raising his mouth to the place 
where it grew. The astonished peon bounded 
from his seat with the greatest alacrity ; and, as I 
was told by one of our men who was near the spot, 
his choler was excited much less about the lacer- 
ation and bleeding, than about the indignity of 
the attack. 

k2 
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Another time, a peon, who was intoxicated, 
went to bathe in the deep part of the river near 
the sea, where the caymans are very large. In a 
few minutes, as he was swimming about, a large 
ca3rman laid hold of him by the shoulder, passing 
its jaws on one side down his back, on the other 
down his chest. But instead of sinking with its 
victim, as is usual in such cases, it immediately 
ran out on the tow-path with him. There, from 
the screaming and kicking of the terrified man, 
or from some other cause, the cayman dropped 
him, very severely lacerated, but most effectually 
sobered. I saw the man two or three days after 
it occurred, and he was then bandaged and plas- 
tered all roimd the back and chest, and was 
evidently severely bitten. What could have in- 
duced the ca3rman thus to act the Newfoundland 
dog, and carry the drunken person out of the 
water, it would be useless to conjecture. It was 
an exception to the rule, and for the party con- 
cerned a most providential one, as it saved his life. 

A poor woman, while washing at the edge of 
the river, was also laid hold of by the arm, but not 
dragged in. Part of the arm had to be amputated 
in consequence. With these exceptions, man and 
they, in the river Aroa, had always lived on pacific 
terms, though bathing in every part of the river 
was quite conunon. Probably they never attained 
sufficient size, nor suffered so greatly from hunger 
as to induce them to prey on man. Whenever 
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they had attacked him, as will be seen from the 
incidents I have mentioned, indecision and fear 
marked the attempt, as if there was some appre- 
hension on their part from the lords of the crea- 
tion. The sharks, however, which swarmed about 
the mouth of the river, had no such feeling as 
this : they are in the water what the tiger is upon 
the earth, equally relentless and savage. A man 
who fell overboard from one of the small sailing 
vessels which conveyed the ore from the surf-boats 
to the harbour of Tucacas, was immediately sur- 
rounded by a dozen of these monsters, and in an 
instant disappeared, to be seen no more. Every- 
where on this coast, sharks are in great abundance ; 
and I was sorry to learn on my last visit, that the 
shabrks of La Guayra, which were described by 
Humboldt and others as being so pacific, had for- 
feited their good character. A boy had been laid 
hold of while bathing, and his arm nearly bitten 
off. It was evidently a small shark ; and being 
near to the pier, it was frightened from its prey 
by the shouts of the spectators. Notwithstanding 
the severe laceration and loss of blood, the little 
fellow swam ashore with his other arm, though he 
£unted immediately on reaching it. 
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Excursion from Puerto Cabello to Caraccas— Plain of ValenciB- 
The Pulperias— City of Valencia— Lake of Valencia— Hacienda of 
La Trinidad— General Paez—Maracay— Valley of the Tuy— SigD> 
of Depopulation — The Cocuyza Cactus — Caraccaa— Popular Disre- 
gard of Religious Observances — Bull-fights and Ox-hunts— Bolivar 
and Paez— Character of the Ex-President of Venezuela. 



In September, 1833, I had occasion to go^to 
Caraccas ; and as I was desirous of seeing the 
valleys of Aragua, I made the journey by land. 
Leaving Puerto Cabello, I took the road to 
Valencia, which resembles in some degree the 
route from La Guayra to Caraccas, though the 
mountains passed over are not so high, and there 
is more of level coimtry on each side. From 
Puerto Cabello, the road follows the course of the 
Rio Estevan for a few miles, and at first rises 
gradually, afterwards the ascent becomes more 
abrupt. The summit of the road is cut through 
granite that is in a state of decomposition, which, 
though it still bore all the appearance of granite, 
being mottled with large white pieces of felspar, 
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was 80 soft, for a depth of six or seven feet, as to 
admit of being cut with a spade like sand. The 
north side of the mountain over which we passed, 
is clothed with timber, and ferns were growing 
towards the top. Immediately after arriving at 
the summit of the mountain, and descending a 
little on the other side, the hills began to be naked 
of trees, and a little ^ther down they are clothed 
with a coarse grass. After descending a short 
distance, the plain on which the city of Valencia 
stands is seen spread out below. On the north, 
it is boimded by the Cordillera of the coast, which 
separates it from the Caribbean Sea ; on the south, 
by the mountains which are betwixt it and the 
llanos, or plains. Far away in the distance, 
through a kind of pass formed by the near approach 
of two lateral ranges of hills running from the 
mountains on each side, appeared the city of 
Valencia. The valley or plain in which it stands, 
forms a portion, and is in fact the commencement 
of the valleys of Aragua. Viewed from the height, 
the valley appeared perfectly flat ; and with the 
sharp and ridgy mountains rising almost perpen- 
dicularly round it, it is like a vast amphitheatre, 
with its eastern wall thrown down, through which 
the city of Valencia is dimly seen. 

After descending some sharp and beetling 
hills, whose rocky points are grey with age, the 
road passes over a number of steep and naked 
gravel hills, and soon after crosses a small river. 
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when it enters what may be termed the vallej, but 
which in reality assmnes the appearance of a large 
grassy plain. Gralloping along this plain, which was 
cracked and fissured with the sun, we soon arrived 
at some pulperias, where we stopped to feed our 
horses. The pulperia is a sort of South American 
posting-house, a place that contains in itself the 
two businesses of shop and tavern ; a sort of part- 
nership between a German gasthoff and an English 
huxters shop ; not formed, however, until both 
the said concerns had been sometime bankrupt, 
and all the movables, in consequence thereof, 
carried away. The pulperia generally consists of 
a longish building of two rooms, both on the 
ground floor, and surmounted by a thatched roof, 
which expanding at the sides, forms a sort of cor- 
ridor. One of these rooms is appropriated to the 
family, the other is the store or shop, in which all 
the good things are huddled together. In mo$t 
cases it has a square window, through which per- 
sons receive what they require, for there is no 
room inside to sit or stand, should such a thing be 
ever desirable in a country where generally no 
other canopy is wanted than that of heaven, except- 
ing as a protection from the sun. At the end of 
the house there is usually a large shed, in which 
the horses are tied until they eat their maize or 
malajo. 

Any person, though he might have lived long 
enough in this coimtry to make himself acquainted 
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vdtb the strange bill of fare generally ftumished at 
these places, would be y^ry likely, should he p1*e- 
sume to choose for himself, to receive in answer to 
half a dozen of his first requests, " No hay, senor,** 
•* There is not." No words are so often in the 
mouth of a pulperia-keeper as these, and he drawls 
them out with the greatest indifference ; some- 
times as though he grudged the trouble he was 
put to in returning an answer at all. You might 
have got guarapo* at the last place, but that 
is no reason that you should expect it here. You 
may have been so fortunate as to meet with a 
bottle of weak wine, but by no means are you on 
this account to expect to have such luck again for 
the next fifty miles. In short, the pulperia may 
be well stocked, if its owner .has been lately to 
Puerto Cabello or Valencia, or the nearest large 
town, to lay in his stores ; or there may be nothing 
in it save rats and raw beef, tobacco and papilon,"}* 
should he, by any of a hundred reasons, have 
been prevented &om going on so useful an errand. 
His horse may have been sold, or his, " silla" 
(saddle) broken, or he may have hurt his toe, or 
any other lesser thing, which would be quite 
sufficient to keep him in his hammock, and to 
induce him to take refuge in his eternal ** No hay.' 
The shortest way, therefore, at these places, is 

* A fermented liquor, made of sugar. 

t Papilon is a coarse brown sugar, in which a portion of the 
molasses remains, that is made into small cones, and is eaten by the 
natives, sometimes to cheese, Just as we should eat bread. 
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to inquire, ** Que hay, Senor ?" ** What is there. 
Sir ? " and the greater the emphasis that is laid on 
Senor, more likely you are to get the best. The 
following are specimens of the provisions usually 
met with at these places. Dried beef and dried 
goat, dried fish and chocolate, cacao and segars, 
guarapo and Creole rum, goat*s cheese, and huevos, 
or eggs. 

After remaining a short time at the pulperia, 
we proceeded on our journey. Our route con- 
tinued through the grassy plain, and we passed a 
few cottages occasionally, and some small patches 
of malojo. The road was an irregular track, 
without fences, and such only as would be formed 
by the feet of animals passing over a dry soil. 
At six o'clock at night we arrived at the city of 
Valencia. 

The posado, or inn, that we went to, which may 
be considered the hotel of the place, is kept by a 
German, who has acquired the cognomen of 
Don Juan, in which his surname, no doubt by 
far too much of a jaw-breaker for the Creoles, was 
merged. This house was certainly superior to 
what I have just described as a pulperia ; and ex- 
erting myself a little, I contrived, through the 
agency of Don Juan, to obtain something in the 
shape of a dinner. There was a billiard room 
attached, at which a number of the citizens were 
continually playing. 

Valencia is rather like Caraccas as regards size, 
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buildings, and streets ; like Caraecas also, it is 
now much thinner of inhabitants than before the 
earthquake and the revolution. In a yard near 
the hotel, a rope dancer was exhibiting to an ad- 
miring audience ; and attracted by the novelty of 
the scene, I went to look on for a minute or two. 
He was dressed very gaudily, with a cap on his 
head, in which was a prolusion of feathers. To 
aid in keepmg his position he used a long pole, 
one end of which was brought in frequent contact 
with the ground, to restore the equilibrium, that 
seemed by no means well established. From time 
to time fire-works were let off, which consisted 
only of crackers ; and other loud noises were made 
upon a drum, with which all the audience seemed 
pleased ; and as I could not share in their enjoy- 
ment, I returned to the inn, where finding all 
things inexpressibly stupid, Don Juan amongst the 
rest, I retired to bed. 

As usual in South America, I was to repose in 
a small room in which were few articles of furni- 
ture, except the stretcher, or " cuatre," a piece of 
canvasQ nailed on trestles about seven feet long 
and four feet broad. Upon this, one sheet and a 
pillow were placed, and another sheet doubled 
down on the first. Musquitoes were not about, 
and in a short time I was as fast asleep as a long 
ride and a dose of Don Juan's monosyllables could 
make me. 

In the morning I started early, and leaving 
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Valencia proceeded along the valley. The moun- 
tains were still within three or four miles on either 
hand. On the south side of the valley they w^re 
precipitous and ridgy ; and though covered with 
a greenish herbage, the sharpness of their linea- 
ments told that the rock was close below. After 
some time the valley began to widen, and cultiva- 
tion became more extensive than in the district I 
had ridden over on the preceding day, though it 
evidently was not to the same extent that it had 
been at a former period. In one place they were 
cutting indigo ; which, as well as cotton and 
maize, I foimd cultivated in patches as I rode 
along. 

In the afternoon I arrived on the banks of the 
lake of Valencia, along which the road continued 
for some time. At a considerable distance from 
the lake I perceived beds of small shells, such as 
are still foimd in the lake, which indicated that its 
dimensions are now less than formerly. This 
diminution, to a certain extent, may be easily ac- 
coimted for. The clearing of timber as cultivation 
increased, would cause a diminution in the supply 
of water by its tributaries, as well as an increase of 
evaporation from the surface of the lake itself. 
The lake is now about thirty miles long, and four 
or five miles wide. The number of islands on its 
surface add to the beauty of its appearance, and 
make up in some degree for the flatness of its 
northern shore, and the barren and naked escarp- 
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ment of the mountains which bound it to the 
south. 

During this day's ride the sun had been ex- 
tremely hot ; and the road being unsheltered by 
trees, my horse as well as myself had suffered from 
the heat. We stopped a short time at some pul- 
perias on the edge of the lake, where my poor 
horse was bathed with aguardiente, a raw spirit 
made from the sugar-cane ; and my servant washed 
his mules in the lake. During the day we had 
passed the village of Guaracara, and another small 
place; and resuming our journey, we arrived, 
about six o'clock in the evening, at the estate 
'* La Trinidad," which is vrithin a mile and a half 
of Maracay. A friend of mine resided on this 
estate, and I intended stopping here for the night. 

My horse, which, since the application of the 
aguardiente, had gone with greater cheerfulness, 
on arriving at the gates of La Trinidad suddenly 
showed signs of being unwell, — almost before I 
could dismount he was down, and though bleeding 
was immediately resorted to, he was dead in a 
quarter of an hour. He had been seized with 
tabadillo, a kind of apoplexy, and which is often 
quite as rapid in its effects. 

La Trinidad is beautifrdly situated, and is 
surroimded by a considerable extent of land in a 
state of cultivation, chiefly of the sugar-cane ; it 
formerly belonged to the Conde de Leon ; it is 
now the property of General Paez, the President of 
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Venezuela. Adjoining to it there was a handsome 
mansion, with a terraced garden in front, which 
was undergoing a thorough repair, to fit it for the 
occasional residence of the President. 

The other buildings on the estate formed a large 
quadrangle, one side of which was occupied with 
the sugar-mill, distillery, &c. ; on the other three 
sides were the negroes' houses, and other offices. 
There were a considerable number of slaves upon 
the estate, though the works at one time had been 
more extensive than they are now. 

A West Indian planter, who was very eloquent 
on the subject of making sugar, was staying with 
my friend, and took great pains to instruct me in 
the scientific points of distillation ; but as the 
method of making sugar has been frequently 
explained, and as his science, (though his practice 
might be good,) appeared to me ofhpseudo kind, I 
shall not introduce it here. 

In the morning I went over the mansion, which 
was fitting up as a residence for the President. 
Though not large, it had three or four good rooms, 
and appeared as if it had at one time been a 
beautiful place. The house stood on an eminence, 
with steep sides, and the garden formed a succes- 
sion of terraces in front, with broad steps, from 
terrace to terrace, running up the centre. 

A beautiful plain lay extended in front of the 
house, in the midst of which rose the town of 
Maracay. A considerable portion was in a state 
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of cultivation of coffee and sugar-cane. Three or 
four miles beyond, the still waters of the lake of 
Valencia stretched to the right and to the left, 
until beyond the confines of the picture, and 
immediately beyond its shores, a long line of 
elevated land, formed by conical mountains, the 
highest of which was the Moro de St. Juan, reached 
to the horizon. 

Though this mansion, as well as the grounds 
aroimd it, had long been neglected and suffered 
to decay, there were still left some traces of the 
opulence, and even comparative splendour, that 
had once been there. Where were its former 
occupiers ? — Driven from the country that their 
ancestors had abased. Who was its owner now? — 
A man in whose veins there mingled the blood of 
the himted aborigines, and who had been made a 
principal instrument in expelling the conquerors 
from the land, — in driving the vultures from the 
prey, which had been grasped with such bloody 
and relentless talons. " They who sow the wind 
shall reap the whirlwind ;" and they who neglect 
to infuse into the masses that are placed beneath 
their charge those moral elements which are the 
only true bonds of society, must not be amazed if 
the machinery of their own building, when set in 
motion, should crush and mangle them by its 
onward progress. He who erecting a steam- 
engine supplied combustibles, but forgot both 
regulator and safety-valve, could not be more 
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unreasonable, if he looked for any other result 
than that the machinery should be shivered by the 
uncontrolled impetuosity of its movements. 

I have no S3rmpathy with the conquerors of this 
land. From the time of their perfidy to the man 
that gave it to them, to their expulsion from its 
shores, the same relentless selfishness has dis- 
tinguished them. They came to it thirsting for 
gold, and \mder the garb, and profaning the 
sacred name of religion, which speaks peace and 
good- will to men, they himted the poor aborigines 
to death ; and now their ruined cities, their empty 
haUs, and their utter extermination as it regards 
this land, and the glory departed from their own, 
(on whose edifices Ichabod may be inscribed,) 
stand as fearful mementos of that Grod who has 
said. He will ^* visit the sins of the fathers upon 
the children." 

After spending a short time in looking round 
the estate, and in making a hasty sketch of the 
lake, from what was once the domicile of " El 
Conde de Leon," I prepared for my journey. To 
supply the place of my poor horse, I borrowed a 
mule ; and about ten o'clock in the morning I left 
the estate of La Trinidad. My way lay through 
the town of Maracay, and Mr. G. proposed to 
accompany me as far as that place. 

Maracay appeared to contain from 2,000 to 
3,000 inhabitants. It had a long street, crossed 
by a few shorter ones at right angles ; and was 
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built in the same manner as those abready described. 
It was inhabited chiefly by persons who cultivated 
estates in the neighbourhood, on which a con- 
siderable quantity of cotton was produced, as well 
as sugar and coffee. I alighted to see a native 
cotton mill that was in the town ; it was worked 
by horses, and was made principally of wood, and 
appeared to do its work tolerably well. It was 
used to beat the cotton from the pod, and to 
separate the fibre from the seeds, which are black, 
and about the size of a pea. This was done by 
the cotton being passed through a number of 
ribbed rollers. 

, The town itself was dull and silent, which may 
partly be accounted for by there being few resident 
there, except natives ; and the latter are by no 
means fond of walking in the sun. I have heard 
it observed that none but dogs and Englishmen 
do this ; and certainly I have sometimes been 
amused, in the sea-ports in Venezuela, to see two 
or three Englishmen just landed, covered with 
black hats and jackets, almost as suitable for 
Lapland, posting along the middle of the streets 
as though they had come for no other purpose 
than to display their powers of pedestrianism, and 
their contempt of a vertical sun. Strong with the 
digestion of much beef, the animus of these newly 
imported seemed to be, to show to the wondering 
natives that the small matter of twenty or thirty 
degrees of additional heat was of no consequence 

L 
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to them. Natives who were compelled to go out, 
and Europeans who had been sobered down by a 
longer residence, and, perhaps, by a fever or two, 
are seen creeping along the side of the street 
which is somewhat in the shade, though, perhaps, 
the shadow may not be more than a yard m 
breadth. But the new comer disdains such ma- 
noeuvring, and stalks, or rather races, in the broad 
light of the sun, until he is glowing and red as a 
salamander. 

After seeing the cotton mill, as there seemed 
Httle else to see in Maracay, I bade adieu to my 
companion, and proceeded on my journey at a 
sober pace. Mules are good on the mountains, 
where their sure-footedness is an advantage, and 
where a horse could not proceed fast ; but for tiie 
plains, they are slow, and were to me tiresome. 
Moreover, this was an ancient, though a fine large 
animal, and many grey hairs bespoke his know- 
ledge and experience of mountain defiles and steep 
precipices. My fiiend had only one horse, and 
he was a favourite, and as I had the character of 
being a hard rider,^ which was not weakened by 
the loss of my horse the day before, he proposed 
the mule as the better conveyance ; and I cared 
less about it, as the day's journey would see me 
to the foot of the moimtains, on which a horse 
would have possessed no advantages. 

About seven o'clock in the evening I arrived at 
San Matteo, where I intended remaining all night. 
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There b a small town, called Victoria, near this 
village, which is not so large, and is less populous 
than Maracay. San Matteo is situated at the 
eastern end of the yalleys of Aragua, and at the 
foot of the mountains which separate it from the 
valleys of the Tuy. 

In the small posada in which I was to take up 
my abode, I found two young Venezuelians, who 
were on their way from Caraccas, where they 
appeared to have been studying law. They 
were unusually loquacious, and seemed, by their 
never-ending arguments, to have made con-^ 
siderable progress in the art of making cases 
interminable. 

After dining on soup and a fowl, which, having 
been first hanged, drawn, and quartered, had then 
been prepared in a way which, as it was unintelli- 
gible to me, I shall not attempt to explain, my 
hammock was slimg, and I turned in, leaving the 
young lawyers with an argument that seemed to 
have got into Chancery, and on which, therefore, 
it was not likely that any conclusion would be 
arrived at for some time to come. 

In the morning I began to ascend the moun- 
tains which separated me from the valley of Tuy. 
After surmoimting them, I passed along the valley 
for some distance, and then over a still higher 
range. Towards evening I arrived at San Pedro, 
a small town situated in a valley, with high 
mountains on each side. I met few animals or 
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persons on the road ; on the steepest part of it I 
overtook two men, who were ascending with large 
wicker baskets on their backs, filled with live fowls. 
In descending from the high land (before entering 
San Pedro) I noticed that part of the road yraB 
paved with serpentine, passing into green stone. 

Soon after my arrival it began to thunder and 
lighten, in a manner known only to those who 
have been in the mountainous districts of such 
climates. The situation of the place being in a 
basin, the reverberations of the thunder were 
multiplied around, until it seemed as though the 
mountains would split with the uproar. Without, 
two or three persons were engaged in getting a 
wild cow into a corral, in which it was to be 
slaughtered, and were hallooing and pulling at the 
jassoos which they had thrown around its horns, 
while the poor animal foamed with rage and fear. 
Within, two or three arrieroes and a few other 
persons were eating ; and the increased bustle, as 
well as the increased dimensions of the house, 
bespoke the proximity of the capital, as well as 
more extensive cultivation. 

Shortly after, the rain poured in torrents, and 
prevented me from availing myself of an hour of 
daylight to look about me. San Pedro did not 
appear to have more than 1000 inhabitants, 
though, between this place and Caraccas^ in 
haciendas and in small villages, a considerable 
number of inhabitants are scattered. 
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' The valkys of Aragua, which I left behind me 
'after arriving at San Matteo, contained at the 
time of Humboldt's visit 52,000 inhabitants, about 
2000 to a square league. Though there were no 
means of ascertaining their present population, it 
might, I think, very safely be stated, that they did 
not contain much more than half that number. 

Rising early in the mormng, I proceeded from 
San Pedro over another range of moimtains, and 
soon afterwards began, to descend into another 
valley, which was still more cultivated. On these 
mountains a species of Cactus, called cocuyza, 
was grown, the fibre of which is something like 
flax, but coarser ; it is used for making bags for 
holding co^e and cocoa ; and from the juices of 
the same plant, a spirituous liquor is made, which 
is consumed by the natives. I have tasted it, and 
it appeared to me like other raw spirits before 
they are refined by distillation. As I proceeded, 
the valley widened and the cultivation increased, 
while the road continued along the edge of a small 
river, which it repeatedly crossed. Soon after this, 
I arrived at ** Los Ajuntos,'! a small village, and 
then passed another small place, after which the 
road kept on the left side of the river, and was 
formed in many places by cutting away the face of 
precipitous rocks. Soon after it opened into the 
valley in which stands the city of Caraccas, and 
which was about one mile and a half to the left. 
On entering this valley, almost directly o^)^»tA 
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rose the Silla, whose dark sides were rendered 
gloomy by deep shadows from the black and 
thickening clouds that gathered round its head. 
The sky was lowering all around, and sparring my 
mule I hastened on to Caraceas, to avoid the 
torrent that was coming. There is no mistaking 
the symptoms in the tropics, and a quarter of an 
hour after my arrival, the rain was swimming 
down the streets, and hurrying on to swell the 
volume of the Rio Ghiayra. 

Caraccas on my arrival was rather busier than 
usual. Several officers who had fought for the 
republic in the revolutionary war, some American 
some English, were in the city, endeavouring to 
obtain from government money in exchange 
for a kind of paper, which they had received 
during the war in lieu of pay. There was a talk 
of commotion on the part of these veterans, 
and others who were Venezueleans — old generals 
out of work, who had found war more profitable 
than peace, or who had acquired idle and dissolute 
habits. Paez, perhaps from motives of policy, 
was going to give a dinner in the Lla&ero fashion, 
to all the non-commissioned officers in the army. 
One or more bullocks were to be roasted whole, 
and each man was to be his own carver: but 
I was compelled by business to leave Caraccas 
before this came on. 

In this city, Catholicism still occasionally ven- 
tures on something like display ; and an image of 
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the Virgin on particular occasions is carried through 
the streets, attended by long processions. But it 
is evident, everywhere, that papacy has lost her 
hold on the affections of the people. Indepen- 
dently of the question of tenets, what other effect 
could residt from ages of ungodliness in its 
ministers? What lasting respect was to be in- 
stilled into the bosoms of a people, for a religion, 
the fundamental meaning of which its teachers 
openly contemned? Who were to believe its 
doctrines, when its inculcators gave the plainest 
evidence that they believed them not ? Who were 
to carry out its essential requirements, when they 
who were to enforce them, invited by their own 
practice to the contrary ? How was godliness to 
be taught by them who knew not godliness ; and 
in what shape or manner was a, reverence to ^be 
inspired for that, which in the hands of these 
&lse professors had become hollow and mean- 
ingless ? Celibacy was preached by men who had 
kept mistresses and large families ; and absolution 
was given to others, by priests who of all persons 
stood in the greatest need of a cleansing process 
themselves. The consequence had been, that the 
wares of the Church of Rome were almost without 
a market ; or if they at all met with purchasers, 
it could only be at the very lowest price. Those 
who had the sole authority to vend them, made 
open exhibition of the little value they were of 
in their own eyes ; and, consequently, that which 
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was held in little esteem by the parties who had 
to dispose of it, was rejected by the parties to 
whom it was offered for sale. 

In Venezuela generally, Catholicism is held in 
low estimation, but not because it has been 
superseded by any purer faith. It would be a 
consolation if this were the case. They are tired 
of what was their national religion, simply because 
their hearts had never been reached by its prin- 
ciples, or rather by what ought to have been its 
principles. They were found a wild and uncul- 
tivated people ; and the price they had to pay for 
being taught to make the sign of the cross, was 
an exorbitant one — they had to give their 
country. For ages they were continued an un- 
enlightened and ignorant race, purchasing each 
Ave Maria and Pater-noster they were taught 
by rote, with severe and killing labour, on roads, 
in mines, and in chains; and now those who 
escape destruction by this strange process of 
tuition, having become mixed and blended with 
their whiter task-masters, remain still, compara- 
tively, an uninstructed people ; and it ought not to 
be matter of surprise, that they should put a low 
value upon that which ages of experience had 
shown them to be worth but little. 

There is scarcely any observance of the Sabbath 
in the interior of the country, in small villages or 
in the woody districts, where the inhabitants are 
scattered. It is not much better in the larger towns. 
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though amongst a few some formalities are ob- 
served. In Caraccas there are two masses before 
noon, one early in the morning : the chief attend- 
ants are females and old men. The ladies of the 
place are seen passing, in small parties of two or 
three, through the streets, their heads covered 
only by long black veils. They are generally 
foUowed by servants, carrying embroidered mats 
on which they kneel. I have occasionally gone 
into the churches when mass was performing, and 
never saw more than forty or fifty persons assem- 
bled. The congregation was kneeling on the floor, 
there being no seats or partitions in their churches. 
The mass was performed in the same way as I 
have seen it on the continent, but with less of 
splendour. There were evident signs of decreased 
revenues about every thing that was done. In the 
afternoon the inhabitants go to the bull-fight, and 
in- the evening to the theatre. Such is the loud- 
ness of the people for the former of these amuse- 
ments, that in small towns, where there are no 
regular bull-fights, it is a conunon thing for the 
camicero, or butcher, to let out one of his cattle, 
which with a long lasso fixed to its horns, is 
hunted about the streets by the people, until the 
poor animal is worn out with exhaustion. The 
principal feat in this latter kind of exhibitions is, to 
walk up to the infuriated animal, and just as he is 
preparing to toss the person who is teasing him, to 
throw a piece of cloth over his head, which gives 
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his tormentor time to escape. Another of these 
pastimes, that had been introduced from the 
plains, but which is more uncommon, as few 
persons except llaneros are adepts at it, is to let 
loose a wild ox, and when frightened by hallooing, 
to the height of its speed, a person gallops 
after it, and seizing its tail, and turning his horse 
suddenly away from the line of direction in which 
the animal was running, throws it on its side. 
Paez, who was formerly a Uanero, excelled all 
others in this diversion ; and would frequently in 
throwing the animal down, clear himself from the 
saddle and alight on the ground at the same 
moment. 

Paez, who is considered a man of good sound 
sense, as well as amazing energy of character, is 
still very much attached to the customs of the 
plains, and not imfrequenUy, when on his estates 
away from Caraccas, gives dinners in the llanero 
fashion. Like all llaneros, he is a first-rate horse- 
man. An anecdote that was related to me when 
in South America, is illustrative of the determina- 
tion of his character. Towards the conclusion of 
the struggle for independence, Bolivar and a con- 
siderable number of the republican officers, amongst 
whom was Paez, were dining together. I have 
heard it observed, by several who resided in Ve- 
nezuela about the time of the revolutionary war, 
that there was little doubt but that, at one time, 
Bolivar seemed disposed to assume sovereign 
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power. If it were so, as regards Boliyar himself, 
I can only think that he contemplated such an 
act from the conscientious belief that such a form 
of government might be fittest for a people unen* 
lightened and disorganized as the Venezueleans 
then were. From the immense sacrifice of pro- 
perty and of peace and of wealth, and even of 
life itself, (for there can be little doubt that he died 
from the incess^t fatigue aod anxiety of spirit 
which he had undergone,) we ought, I think, to 
conclude that Bolivar's intentions were honest, 
whatever might be the motives of some of his 
advisers to such a step. There was, however, a 
party who wished it, and at the dinner in question, 
after the glass had circulated rather freely, in 
course of speechifying some of this party hinted 
their opinion on the subject. Paez arose almost 
immediately, and alluding to the observations that 
had been made, drew a dagger from his side, 
and stated emphatically, that if he for a moment 
conceived that any person sitting at that table 
contemplated assuming the crown of that country, 
for the liberties of which they were all fighting, 
he would strike that knife to his heart as he then 
struck it into the table ; and he accompanied his 
words by the action to which he alluded, and 
struck the knife deep into the table at which they 
were seated. 

Since Paez has been president, he has . given 
evidence, I think, that this was no idle boast. 
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At all events it would not, in my opinion, have 
been difficult for him to have grasped much greater 
powers than those delegated to him. The soldiers 
were fond of him, for he had made himself one 
of them ; he shared their severest fatigue, he was 
always foremost in danger — he was the last to 
retreat. But, notwithstanding these qualities, he 
seems to have valued peace, and done his utmost 
to perpetuate it; and in the disturbances that 
have lately occurred, to restore it. And as he 
had the power of making war, so he has been 
enabled to enforce peace; for I believe it was 
principally through his instrumentality that tran- 
quillity has beeh again restored in so short a 
period.* There is, I think, much praise due to 
him. Had he been imbued with the restless 
ambition and egregious vanity of the madman who 
figured in this century nearer home, his country 
might now have been a despotism plunged in 
endless and interminable war. Paez, when a 
soldier, fought with a gusto few men have ex- 
emplified. When made president, his lance and 
his sword were quietly allowed to rust in their 
places, and he set himself to cultivate the arts of 
peace. The term of his presidentship expired, 
and he went back to the cultivation of his hacien- 
das, only to rush out again, when the peace of 

• I am alluding to a alight revolution that occurred in 1836, when 
Paez, who, no longer president, was living on his estates, again took 
the field, and was soon enabled to quell the disturbance. 
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his country was threatened by lawless and dis- 
satisfied men : and again to go back to his pastoral 
life, when these disturbances were quelled. To 
me, I must confess, there is not a little to admire 
in the character of this man ; an admiration that 
ought to be paid to all who, possessing great 
powers, exert those powers in maintaining the 
tranquillity of their country. 

After remaining a few days at Caraccas, I went 
to La Guajrra, where I stayed about a week; 
and then returned to Puerto Cabello by sea, 
sending my servant back with the animals by the 
same route we had come. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Natural History of the Sloth— Its admirable Organization an illni- 
tration of the Divine Witdom-^The Cow Tree. 



During my residence in South America, one 
of the natives brought me a sloth, which I kept 
alive for some time ; afterwards I caused it to be 
killed, as I wished to obtain the skeleton. The 
possession of this one afforded me an opportunity 
of making some observations on its characteristics, 
which may tend to illustrate the matchless design 
of the great Creator of all things, and to assign 
to this animal its proper rank and position among 
living things. Until Mr. Waterton's intelligent 
account of it, nothing could exceed the absurdity of 
most of the descriptions that were given of its habits 
and appearance ; and even still, there are some 
writers who, escaping from the one extreme, 
which described the sloths as " prisoners in the 
immensity of space, and confined almost to the 
tree under which they were born," have fallen 
into the opposite error, and describe its motions 
as being " quick and active," and speak of its 
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displaying ** great agility and address," — neither 
of which descriptions is iUustrative of its true 
character. 

The sloth, in its mode of subsistence, is among 
animals what the caterpillar is among insects; 
and as the latter can feed for some time upon 
one leaf, so the former can find sustenance enough 
for a considerable period upon one tree. For the 
purpose of acquiring food, therefore, great powers 
of locomotion were not necessary for either crea- 
ture : and for the purpose of security from the 
attacks of others, the safety of neither of them has 
been made to consist in flight. What purpose, 
then, would it have served, to have endowed either 
the caterpillar or the sloth with great activity or 
agility, when their mode of life required that they 
shoidd, as compared with other animals, be nearly 
stationary ? Nay, it is evident that such an ar- 
rangement would have been cruel; for nothing 
could have been more irksome to an animal of 
active and vigorous powers of life, than to have 
remained in the same tree, even for a day, and still 
more so if for a week, or for a fortnight. 

The caterpillar that lives upon a leaf, is fre- 
quently the colour of that leaf; and if we were 
asked what provision has been made for its safety, 
we answer, this is the provision. It is not neces- 
sary that its almost invisibility (without close 
search) should save it on all occasions from be- 
coming a prey to birds ; it is sufficient if the 
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protection that is afforded to it answers the design 
that the Creator had in view in calling it into 
existence — if it save it from extermination, and 
if it cause it to exist in such numbers, and for 
such a period as answers the other purposes of the 
Deity. And so also the sloth, which lives sus- 
pended under the branches of trees, has been 
clothed with a fur which resembles, in colour and 
in texture also, the dried ,moss which covers the 
branches of those trees ; and it is, therefore, when 
coiled up in the manner in which it takes its rest, 
difficult to be distinguished at a little distance. 
Not being easily discernible, it is saved from 
becoming the common prey of the boa or other 
creatures, from whom the slowness of its move- 
ments would not be the slightest protection. 
Undoubtedly the sloth, when alarmed, can acce- 
lerate its movements a little ; but never to that 
degree that would enable it to escape from the 
jaguar or the boa: nor are its movements, at 
the quickest, ever such as to justify the terms 
of activity and agility applied to them. It was 
destined by its Creator to live, and for short 
periods to be almost stationary, in one place : and 
just so much energy and activity have been given 
to it as would prevent such a mode of life from 
being felt, as it otherwise would have been, to be a 
species of imprisonment — a confinement of powers 
to a small space, that longed for a wider range. 
All that has been said about its motions being 
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attended with pain, is sheer nonsense. Nothing 
can exceed the placidity of its countenance when 
undisturbed, whether it be moving or stationary : 
it might be adopted as the emblem of repose ; 
and, in fact, a considerable portion of its existence 
seems to be spent in sleep ; its eyes, except when 
shifting its position, being generally closed. In 
short, so far from its suffering pain, I often 
thought, when looking at the countenance of the 
one I had, that nothing I had ever seen was more 
expressive of serenity : and even when annoyed, 
its emotion showed itself more in the way of com- 
plaint than of anger. 

As a proof how admirably its organization has 
been suited to its mode of life, in addition to a 
greater simplicity of internal structure, it has been 
endowed with a lower degree of animal life ; for 
in counting the pulsations of the one in my pos- 
session, I ascertained that they were only seven 
and a half in a minute ; and when it was killed, 
the quantity of blood that was in its veins was 
very small, much less than there is in most, per- 
haps in all, other animals of the same size. 

Thus, then, so far from its being among the 
" imperfect outlines of organized life," if imper- 
fection ought not to be ascribed to that in which 
there is a perfect adaptation of the means to the 
end, the sloth is only another illustration of the 
wisdom and design of the Creator; for to an 
animal to which one tree will afford the means of 
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subsistence for a considerable time, to what other 
use would great powers of locomotion have been, 
than to have provided means for an incessant 
activity that woidd have had no object? And 
neither much energy nor much activity being 
called for to search for or to obtain its food, and 
being by its habits solitary, almost stationary, and 
accustomed to repose, of what use would a higher 
degree of life, and consequently a quicker circu- 
lation of the vital fluid, have been, but to have 
rendered its situation miserable, and to have loca- 
ted it with something of that cruelty that former 
writers seem to have thought had already been 
exercised? to have left it, in fine, a prisoner in 
space, yet with all the appetite for freedom ? But 
the Almighty works not so ; all things that are 
done by him are well done. He fits his creatures 
to the situations he assigns them; and he does 
not form an animal with the activity of a monkey, 
and then condemn it to a solitary confinement: 
nor does he form another with a love of repose, 
like the sloth, and then condenm it to an activity 
that would be worse, infinitely worse, than the 
labour of the galleys. He maketh this to soar and 
that to creep ; some to delight in the depths of 
the sea, and others to abide among the fair scenes 
of the earth ; and upon the mechanism and adap- 
tation of all his works, the broad seal of perfection 
is stamped. And surely we have already had 
experience enough to constitute as a living axiom 
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this truth: that man will never discover aught 
among the works of God that is not an evidence of 
infinite wisdom, and of infinite skill. And where- 
ever, as in the earlier accounts of the sloth, con- 
clusions are arrived at that convey the slightest 
contradiction to such a truth, however high the 
authority that supports them, however strong the 
apparent corroboration of testimony that confirms 
them, we may be certain that error or misappre- 
hension lurks somewhere. And if this be incon- 
testibly true of all that is known, should it not 
lead us to have implicit faith in all that He has 
revealed with regard to what is unknown ? If 
there is aught that seems difficult to reconcile, or 
hard to understand, should we not ascribe it im- 
mediately, in the one case as well as the other, to 
our own want of information, to the little that we 
know of the subject ; and rest in the confident assur- 
ance, that the day will come when all which is now 
unseen, like the whole of that which is seen, will 
prove to be perfect, just, and good ; and that we 
shall be compelled to assent to this, however, in 
consequence of our own previous conduct, we 
may stand afiected by His arrangements. 

The sloth I had in my possession, and upon 
which these observations were made, was the Ai, 
or three-toed sloth ; the Bradypus tridactylus of 
Linnaeus, (the Acheus at of F. Cuvier.) They were 
only met with occasionally in the valley of Aroa, 
this and another being all that I saw during my 

M 2 
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residence there. Their habits, therefore, are not 
social ; in fact, animals, so much of whose life is 
passed in sleep, cannot have much time to care for 
others, and cannot suffer much for the want of 
companions. 

In the skeleton, the bones of the arms are very 
strong, and necessarily so, as the animal when at 
rest is always suspended by them ; the legs are 
strong also, and are shorter than the arms, but 
are fitted to hold in the same manner, and haye 
the same kind of claws. The claws, or toes, as 
they have been termed, of which there are three 
upon each foot, are curved and strong, and are 
cut on the under side into two sharp edges, 
which give greater security to the grasp. These 
edges are so sharp, and the gripe of the slotii 
so strong, that very small branches, or twigs, 
which might not have attained a woody sub- 
stance, would be severed, or at all events broken, 
if they were laid hold of for support by it. But in 
order that an animal that is generally half asle^ 
should not make such a mistake, and tumble 
perhaps in consequence to the ground, a wise 
provision has been made, in the way in which the 
claw is articulated to the bones of the foot. The 
claws move only in a plane which is perpendicular 
to the axis upon which they turn ; and it is so 
ordered, that upon this axis they can turn only 
through a certain nmnber of degrees, one of the 
chocks, as a mechanic would call it, being so placed 
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on the under side of the foot, and m such a 
manner as effectually to prevent the claws being 
brought close to the foot, the opening left forming 
an angle of about 30°, and thus putting it out of 
the power of the animal to grasp any twig or 
branch of too small dimensions. 

During one of my visits to Puerto Cabello, I 
made an excursion into the mountains to obtain some 
of the milk of the cow-tree, the Galactodendron 
tUile of botanists: it was well enough known 
in the neighbourhood by its Spanish cognomen, 
" Palo de Vaca," Going on the road to Valencia, 
until we were about two miles beyond San 
Eustevan, we turned off into the forest, and .in 
a very short time our guide found one of the 
trees. It was from forty to fifty feet high, with 
rather smooth bark, and leaves more acutely 
orate than the laurel, but not unlike them in size, 
and of a leathery texture. And here I cannot but 
express my regret, that I am unable to give a 
more accurate and scientific description of it, in 
consequence of the specimens I obtained of its 
leaves, &c., together with a considerable collection 
of other plants, having never come to hand. 
When sickness compelled me to retreat hastily 
from the country, or rather to be carried off the 
field, they, with other things, were left behind ; and 
though my books were sent forward, my herbarium, 
being in a loose state, and appearing to be 
nothing more to my executors than a heap of old 
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leaves and shrivelled flowers, had been cast out 
to the wind, in order, probably, that the ream 
or two of brown paper might be applied to other, 
and, in their estimation, more useful purposes. 
I feel the loss of the specimens from this tree 
more, because they might have enabled me to 
identify it with the tree that Humboldt men- 
tions, of which, however, I have myself no 
doubt, as the Palo de Yaca is well known in the 
neighbourhood of Puerto Cabello ; and if I mis- 
take not, it was from a tree growing in the same 
neighbourhood that Humboldt drew his curious 
narration. I am more desirous to identify the 
tree, because I am unable to corroborate Hum- 
boldt's statement, that ihe juice of the tree was 
drunk by the natives. I made particular inquiries 
for this purpose ; but they of whom I inquired, 
had never known such to be the fact, and, in short, 
seemed rather astonished at my question. The 
fluid, when drawn from the tree, closely resembles 
milk in appearance, and its taste is not disagree- 
able. When taken into the mouth, something 
like wax is left on the teeth and upon the palate ; 
a substance, as it appeared to me, likely to inter- 
fere very materially with the process of digestion. 
Yet, notwithstanding all this, habit, in some coun- 
tries, seems to metamorphose even the digestive 
functions of men ; and I wish it to be under- 
stood, also, that though I cannot^ corroborate the 
statement of Baron Humboldt in this respect, my 
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Inability to corroborate does not amount to dis- 
proof. In a country of such vast extent, and so 
great diversity in the mode and manner of exist- 
ence, there may be, and there are, different habits 
and customs prevailing within narrow lines, at the 
same time that there exists a general ignorance 
on the part of persons living in one small circle, of 
the modes of life which may prevail just beyond 
the narrow limits of that circle. 

The tree that I visited was about thirty inches in 
diameter at the base ; and from the incision made 
in its bark, two or three small phials were immedi- 
ately filled ; but there was none of that gushing, 
which Hiunboldt represented as being sufficient to 
supply the wants of two or three families. This tree, 
however, might not be full grown, and of course 
there are periods when the sap or juices of the 
tree would be more plentiful than at other times. 
A quantity of this was sent by me to the Man- 
chester Natural History Society ; and at the sanie 
time I commissioned our guide to procure me a 
larger quantity, and in about a week he sent me 
a quart bottle filled. After keeping for a length 
of time, it did not turn sour Hke milk, but It 
thickened, and a yellowish pasty-looking substance 
formed on the sides of the bottle. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Character and Habits of the native Venezueleani— Their HabitatUms 
and Manners— Excursion to Barquesimeto — Valley of the Area— 
Dnaca^Arid Table-land — Barquesimeto— Attack of Fever— Jour- 
neying by Night— The Southern Cross — Thoughts suggested by tke 
Starry Heavens — Singular Effects of Delirium produced by 
Fatigue. 

In discharge of my duties in connexion with the 
mines, I was seldom long together in one place. 
My time was divided into three portions ; one of 
which was spent at my residence at the mines, 
another in journeying hackward and forward 
between the mines and the sea, and upon the adja- 
cent works, and the third at Tucacas, where the 
chief official establishment was, or at Puerto 
Cabello, the sea-port, where necessarily much of 
our business had to be transacted. As, indepen- 
dently of Englishmen (of whom about 200 were 
employed), there were upwards of 1,000 Vene- 
zueleans engaged by the Association, I had ample 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with their 
qualities as labourers, muleteers, &c. ; and my 
knowledge of their character was more extended, 
because great numbers of them who came from a 
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distance (often five or six days' journey), were 
frequently leaving us, and were as constantly re- 
placed by new comers. They were attracted to 
the mines by high wages ; yet, considering the 
small value that many of them place on money, it 
is rather surprising that^ they should come so faa 
on that account. But the love of novelty also 
acted as a stimulus to some, for they loved change, 
and the late events of the revolution have left 
them unsettled and restless. It was no unusual 
thing to find that the same man, in the space of a 
few months, had been at work in the mines, upon 
the roads, or the farms, and lastly in the boats 
upon the river — trying his hand upon all, and if, 
perchance, none was found to his taste, going 
back to his " casa " to return no more. Others, 
of more energy and industry of character, re- 
mained and became useful — built their houses 
— saved their money — and in time purchasing 
animals, became muleteers, and, in their way, 
men of property. And from this cause, the valley 
of Aroa and the neighbourhood of the mines, 
which in 1828 contained only 157 houses, and 
812 inhabitants, in 1833 contained upwards of 
670 houses, and 4,460 inhabitants. 

Of this part of the community I should say 
generally, that they were more apathetic than lazy, 
more careless than wanting in capacity. At work 
they were accustomed to, they were not easily 
^r^d : and on extraordinarv occasions. mnU 
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undergo fatigue that was remarkable, when taken 
in connexion with their mode of life. The plantain 
is to them what the potato is to the Irishman, 
though I think it is more nutritive than the 
potato. As regards liquors, they are temperate ; 
and I have known three of four hundred of them 
work for two or three months together, living on 
bread and beef, and tasting no other liquid than 
water. Of course in the sea-ports, and in con- 
junction with sailors, they are corrupted in this 
respect ; but drunkenness is not a characteristic 
vice. Generally they were not difficult to manage, 
and in time became tolerable adepts at what they 
undertook. 

Nothing could be simpler than the houses of the 
natives who lived in the wild and woody districts. 
The materials for building are all obtained from 
the forest, and every man builds his own house. 
The framework, or skeleton, is formed of poles, 
cut close at hand ; these are let into the ground by 
sinking round holes, which are afterwards rammed 
in. Still smaller poles are lashed across the top 
of these for rafters. Wild cane, or the bomboo, 
split into shreds, is then tied transversely across the 
rafters, and the whole is thatched with the leaves 
of the fan palm. The sides of the building are 
then closed in by tying similar shreds of bamboo, 
or wild cane, across from pole to pole, so as to form 
a sort of basket-work ; afterwards it is either plas- 
tered over on the outside with a mixture of earth. 
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clay, and grass, or, if intended to be more perma- 
nent, it is lined within, as well as covered without, 
with this lattice-work and plastering: or it is 
boarded with narrow plank, formed by splitting 
the rind of the cabbage pahn. If it be a place 
intended only for temporary purposes, then the 
walls, as well as the roof, are merely thatched with 
palm leaves, or a species of rush. One or two 
low rough seats, or stools, a coarse earthern jar 
or two, a number of tortumas (calabashes) in the 
shape of basins and bottles, made from a kind 
of gourd which grows in the forest, nearly com- 
plete the furniture of these domiciles. A small 
cotton hammock or two are suspended across the 
room, and serve as sofa, settee, and couch ; two 
or three long knives are stuck about the wall, an 
axe and a machette laid on the floor, and perhaps 
an ugly, coarse, Birmingham musket, reared in 
one corner. 

For cooking purposes, a fire is made upon 
the ground, under a small shed, erected at a little 
distance. And it is under this shed that the 
females of the family spend a considerable part of 
the day, squatted on the ground, apparently doing 
nothing, or perhaps pounding the root of the 
cassava in a wooden mortar, with a wooden pestle, 
to extract from it, by frequent washing, its 
poisonous qualities, before making it into bread. 

In large towns the cottages are somewhat better 
at it regards externals ; squarer, more regxdar in 
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shape, better plastered and whitewashed, but the 
furnishing is not very superior ; some of the tor- 
tumas may have given place to coarse earthenware, 
which, however, is no great improvement, for the 
earthenware is generally unglazed, and of the 
coarsest kind. 

The houses of the richer part of the commu- 
nity are roomy and commodious enough, and are 
generally supplied with furniture sent from the 
United States, gilded and painted with a variety 
of colours. It always, however, appeared to me 
that the word comfort, which is not in their voca- 
bulary, would have become obsolete if it had been. 
They dine early, as a necessary consequence of 
their slight breakfast ; and their chief luxuries are 
" dulces," (preserved fruits) whose flavour is alto- 
gether lost in a treble allowance of sugar. Good 
wines they know little about, and they are ex- 
tremely temperate in regard to liquors of every 
kind. The chief amusement of the females is to 
play on the Spanish harp, or the guitar, their 
minds being neglected, and perhaps more so now 
than before the revolution. 

The English, Americans, and Germans, by 
whom the chief part of the mercantile business is 
done, do not copy the natives in their mode of life. 
As far as my observation goes, the only circum- 
stances under which any of the three seemed 
disposed to live sparingly were, when, from the 
state of the exchequer, more costly viands w^re 
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not to be procured : in fact, dinner hour in those 
climates is a most interesting period, partly be- 
cause there is no other kind of recreation ; and 
there is in consequence a considerable demand for 
French cooks, who come from the island of St. 
Domingo, and for other appliances, which need 
not be named here. 

There is very little social intercourse between 
the Yenezueleans and Europeans ; perhaps the 
expensive habits of the latter may be one reason, 
for the wealth of the natives is not generally great, 
though they stiU retain enough of the pride of 
their ancestors. In the formalities of politeness 
they excel ; and it is no uncommon thing to see 
peons bowing to each other and shaking hands, 
with a grace that appears marvellous in the eyes 
of an English smith, or a Cornish miner, who 
gives a knowing shake of the head, which sig- 
nifies that he conceives it to be all humbug. The 
fact is. Englishmen look upon politeness as a 
part of the social machine, whereas it is only an 
appliance; it is the oil that may be used with 
advantage to soften the movements, without 
affecting the intrinsic value of the machinery in 
other respects. It may be applied where the 
moral framework is otherwise bad, or it may be 
neglected where the moral framework is otherwise 
good ; its presence in either case would only give 
smoothness in working, its absence — ruggedness. 
It may be found coupled with duplicity, or with 
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hollowness of heart, but it is not in any respect to 
be considered as the origin of either. It may 
sometimes be used to deceive, yet so may many 
things that are otherwise excellent : besides, it is 
only available as an instrimient of deception 
among those who are unpractised in it. It is like 
the polish of the lapidary, that may alike be ap- 
plied to the diamond or the quartz, improving the 
appearance of both, without at all affecting tiie 
intrinsic value of either. And it would be as 
absurd to argue the disuse of the one art as of the 
other, merely because an uninitiated person had 
mistaken a quartz stone for a diamond. The 
mistake occurred because of his ignorance, and his 
neglect of the lapidary's art, but it is a good art 
notwithstanding. It is true, that the formalities 
of politeness have been carried somewhat to ex- 
cess among the Spaniards, yet no one in South 
America, when a Spaniard tells him that all in his 
house are his, would think of shouldering the 
sofa, and walking off with it. Nor does any lady, 
at whose feet you profess to be, expect that you 
are forthwith to precipitate yourself into the 
kennel. But what I am now insisting on is the 
feeling, not the mode ; for as it regards the latter, 
perhaps the Spaniards may carry their formalities 
too far for an English taste. But its true use is, 
to overcome and to conquer that selfishness, which 
without it, shines forth in the commonest actions 
of life, — the elbowing yourself into the best 
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seats, and solacing yourself with the supposition, 
that on that account, as well as on account of other 
similar acts, you are a straightforward plain man ; 
— wounding the feelings of those ahout you daily, 
upon the principle of always speaking your mind ; 
and thereby imposing a penalty upon those who 
may in any way be dependent upon you, that 
cannot be atoned for by the isolated acts of kind- 
ness which such men are in the habit of thinking 
compensate fully for what is, in truth, a species of 
brutality. There is a portion of the English com- 
munity that rather cultivates this truculent de- 
meanour ; and of such I can only say, that they 
might derive a useful lesson from a half-naked 
Venezuelean : the comparison cannot be pushed 
to their disparagement any farther. Many such 
persons may, perhaps, be diamonds, but if so, they 
are without doubt diamonds in the rough. All 
that I wish to be inferred is, that the stone might 
be polished a little to advantage ; its value would 
not be diminished, and its appearance would be 
immensely improved. Nay, I am not sure that, 
just as it may be easier to impose on some persons 
vnth diamonds in their rough state, so duplicity 
may sometimes exist, and as often be practised, 
under the semblance of straightforwardness, as 
it is under the garb of courtesy. 

In January, 1834, I had to go to Barquesimeto, 
which lies about sixty miles (in a straight line) to 
the south-west of the mines. Another gentleman 
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from the mines, wlio had been there before, ac- 
companied me. Starting from the mines, we 
proceeded up the valley of the Aroa, which, after 
riding for a few miles, becomes very mnch con- 
tracted in width. After a short time the road 
became exceedingly picturesque, crossing back- 
wards and forwards over the bed of the Aroa, 
which was now little better than a mountain 
stream. Sometimes the water disappeared alto- 
gether, passing underneath by infiltration, and 
leaving nothing above but its white and gravelly 
bed; again it would appear below as clear as 
crystal, purified by its passage through the sand. 
The road, when away from the river, was gene- 
rally over low hills of clay and small quartz gravel : 
the clay was strong and harsh, as it is generally 
found at the foot of primitive chains, and was 
often full of large stones, rounded but little by 
attrition, which showed it to have been formed by 
the washings of the tropical rains and the moun- 
tain torrents down the sides of the adjacent moun- 
tains, on which, wherever exposed, the process of 
decomposition was going on. 

As we ascended higher up the valley, the banks 
of the river were bolder ; and in some places steep 
escarpments of mica slate rose up perpendicularly 
sixty or one hundred feet high. The road in 
these places turned to the opposite side of the 
stream, or continued up its bed, close at the foot 
of these inland clifis ; and as winding our way 
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below, vfe escaped from the fierce rays of the 
midday sun, I could appreciate the force of the 
passage of scripture, " The shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land.** 

In the afternoon we passed the source of the 
Aroa, and then began to ascend over steeper and 
more precipitous hills of the same stony clay, 
mitil at last, when within about a mile of Duaca, 
we emerged from the forest in which both road 
and river had hitherto been buried. We now 
entered a plain, or kind of table-land, covered 
with long coarse grass, and a few low bushes 
sprinkled here and there ; we passed a few droves 
of long-legged pigs, tall as greyhounds, and almost 
as thin ; afterwards a few goats were butting each 
other by the wayside, and about a quarter of an 
hour afterwards, (at about six o'clock in the 
evening,) we arrived at the village of Duaca. 

This village is about thirty miles from the 
mines, but more elevated than they are; so 
much so, that during the night, though I had 
a blanket in my hammock, I suffered from 
cold. It does not contain more than a hundred 
houses, and the inhabitants are chiefly Indians, 
who employ themselves in growing maize and 
rearing poultry, which they dispose of at Aroa. 
There is a small church, built of stone, in a dila- 
pidated condition, and a little old whitish man, 
who lives in the neighbourhood, comes occasionally 
and officiates as priest. There is nothing inte- 

N 
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resting in its appearance : the hard, coarse grass, 
and the few low and stunted bushes which grow 
around it, bespeak a meagre soil, and the quiet 
habits of its people, who are generally within 
doors, were it not that a few naked children are 
seen occasionally rolling about in the dust, would 
give it the aspect of a deserted village. 

We stayed all night at a small pulperia, and 
slept in a room where there was scarcely space 
enough to hang our hammocks. In the morning 
we rose early, and after making a hasty breakfast, 
went on our way. 

The country over which we passed assumed an 
entirely different aspect from that of the preceding 
day. On leaving the village, we passed a few 
small conucoes, planted chiefly with maize, and 
one or two deserted cotton plantations : after this 
we entered a hot, gravelly plain, sterile and barren, 
and producing nothing but a few prickly shrubs. 
Towards the middle of the day the heat became 
excessive : we were placed as it were between 
two fires ; the sun pouring down upon us from 
above, and those rays that impinged not on us in 
their downward course, being reflected back upon 
us from the white and gravelly plain below. The 
soil was sometimes a hard and gravelly clay; 
sometimes beds of quartzoze gravel covered large 
spaces, its close and tesselated pavement offering 
no resting-place for grass or herb. 

A short time after leaving Duaca, we passed a 
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small valley, or rather hollow, in this extensive 
plain, down which a little water trickled. At- 
tracted by a thin deposit of soil, a few persons 
were living here ; and in addition to about half 
a dozen houses there was a small pulperia, kept 
by a man whose lank black hair, dark eyes, and 
olive complexion, showed his Indian origin. He 
told us he had several fanegoes of maize, which 
he intended shortly to sell at Aroa ; and all the 
time we remained he talked about the qualities of 
his maize, and about his intended journey: it 
seemed the important business of his life, and the 
last words I heard him uttering as we rode away, 
was, '* Esta buena maize, senor, buena maize.'* 

Leaving this place, we rode for several miles 
without seeing another house ; there was neither 
stream nor rivulet, neither water nor soil: the 
gravelly plain was washed bare and white by the 
heavy rains of the wet season ; and though the 
degradation of its surface might be slowly pro- 
ceeding, the soil as it formed was washed away to 
cover and enrich the distant valleys. About two 
o'clock, we came to two or three circular ponds, 
evidently artificial, and made to catch the rain- 
water in the wet season, and to detain it as a 
supply during the long droughts. A drove of 
swine had just left one of them in which they had 
been wallowing : notwithstanding this, our thirst 
induced us to help ourselves out of them, letting 
the water stand a moment or two before drinking 

n2 
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it in the tortumas which our servants carried. 
A mile or two farther^the plain became more 
undulatory, and small patches of soil covered with 
grass were scattered about ; and soon after we 
arrived at a solitary house, the inmate of which, 
an old woman, gave us some guarapo. I was 
becoming very thirsty, and felt sensations which 
by experience I knew prognosticated fever. Pain 
at the back of the head, and stiffness extending 
partly down the back, made me fearful of tabadillo, 
or " coup de soleil," which would have been still 
worse. Afler leaving this cottage, the road still 
continued over a gravelly plain ; prickly bushes 
were scattered occasionally here and there ; and 
sometimes a few taller shrubs fenced the road 
side, but they were never sufficiently high to shield 
us from the sun. 

About four o'clock in the afternoon, we arrived 
in sight of Barquesimeto ; on the side on which 
we approached the soil was still gravelly, and 
rather sterile in appearance. The town was 
built on the brow of a hill, the ground on the 
other side of the town shelving down to the river 
Barquesimeto. This valley was luxuriant and 
refreshing to look upon, after riding all day over 
a white and burning plain. Sugar, coffee, and 
cocoa, seemed chiefly cultivated ; and the dark 
green fields of sugar-cane, interspersed occasionally 
with outbuildings, reminded me of the valleys of 
Aragtia. 
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As we rode through Barquesimeto, the same 
'features were to be observed as are characteristic 
of Venezuelean towns generally. Long, straight 
streets, roughly paved, if paved at all ; buildings 
generally of one story, all whitewashed. Suburbs 
not half occupied, and in a dilapidated condition. 
The marks of the great earthquake were also 
visible ; and in the outskirts of the town, some 
houses were yet prostrate, and others were full of 
yawning cracks. Barquesimeto is the chief town 
of a province of the same name ; and contained, 
previous to the great earthquake, nearly 12,000 
inhabitants : it has not now more than half that 
number. We did not intend taking up our abode 
there ; but, after passing through the town, rode 
down the valley about half a mile, and then passed 
through the river, which was not more than a 
foot deep, and ten or twelve yards wide ; and 
riding about three quarters of a mile farther, we 
arrived at Capudare, a large village, which is 
rapidly absorbing a great portion of the trade 
from Barquesimeto. 

As there were neither pulperias nor posadas in 
which it would have been pleasant to have re- 
mained for three or four days, we took up our 
quarters at the house of a widow lady, who gave 
us one tolerably good room, in which we lived 
during the day, and slept at night, by slinging 
our hammocks to the hooks, which are always 
plentifully provided in the walls of Venezuelean 
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houses. Our horses were turned into a large 
corral, after they had been taken to the river, and 
well bathed by throwing water over them — a 
custom which is prevalent, and which is very 
beneficial in those climates. 

In the morning we rode up the valley to Bar- 
quesimeto, and then returned to Capudare. Both 
these places derived great advantage from the 
working of the Bolivar mines. Many of the 
muleteers, and also of the labourers, went from 
the neighbourhood and brought back their earn- 
ings to enrich the shopkeepers. Some of the 
most respectable tradesmen had establishments 
also at Aroa, and were in the habit, therefore, of 
going there occasionally. 

Soon after my return to Capudare, I was at- 
tacked with fever, which, though intermittent, 
promised to be of a severe kind. The lady of the 
house, and her two daughters, were soon busy in 
preparing some of their own remedies ; but know- 
ing that their medicines prove too simple for the 
constitution of an Englishman, I had recourse to 
the medicines which I always carried with me. 
After freezing and burning for two or three hours, 
I was enabled to leave my hammock, and again to 
wait upon some parties I wished to see. 

Next day the fever returned, about the same 
hour, and continued daily. After three or four 
days, I was anxious to return to the mines. Our 
business was done, and an odour of garlic, which 
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before had been imperceptible, or at all events not 
in the least ofTensive, seemed now to fill the house. 
They only whose nerves have been unstrung by 
repeated fevers in hot climates, can form an idea 
how sensitive the frame becomes on such occasions. 
I have felt a segar in an adjoining room, though the 
door was closed between, to be quite intolerable ; 
and I remember on one occasion, at the mines, 
that the crowing of the cocks in the neighbour- 
hood of the house annoyed me so much, that those 
which could not be banished were obliged to be shot. 

In order to get back to the mines, and to steal 
a march on the fever, I determined to ride in the 
night-time. Accompanied, therefore, by my. 
companion and a Venezuelean, whom we were 
going to despatch into the interior to purchase 
mules, we left Capudare at ten o'clock, p. m., and 
rode all night. I was too weak to ride faster than 
a walk, and for the same reason felt little inclined 
to join in the conversation of my two companions, 
who kept up the dialogue until it appeared to me 
Salcedo had fallen asleep between the two peaks of 
his saddle, and then we rode on in silence, broken 
only by an occasional ejaculation from the sleeper, 
when his horse, in scrambling over some rugged 
part of the road, awoke him from his slumbers. 

All around was still, for the dry and arid plain 
teemed not with life, like the luxuriant districts of 
the forest. There was no water, and hence the 
mosquito, which is of watery birth, was not there 
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to annoy. There were no dark glades, nor holes, 
nor rocks, that could serve as hiding-places for 
bats ; and if there had been, they would have found 
few living things on that desert plain to exercise 
their phlebotomy upon. The earth was not 
spangled with the scintillations of the fire-fly, but 
was stony, bare, and lifeless. I could not talk nor 
doze away the time, as my companions did ; and 
so I turned from earth to heaven, and amid the 
bright constellations of the azure sky I singled 
out the Southern Cross. Often had I gazed on this 
beautiful and interesting constellation before — 
interesting on account of the association of ideas 
to which it gives rise. It seemed held out, over 
the land in which I was journeying, as a bright 
and heavenly s3naibol of the Christian's hope and 
assurance. It appeared to shine from its ethereal 
resting-place, in contradistinction to those cruci- 
fixes of wood and of stone which had been grasped 
by the hands of their framers, while the other hand 
had grasped a sword. It might draw men's 
thoughts from earth to heaven, or it might be 
there as an everlasting memorial, condemning the 
atrocities that had been perpetrated under its sign. 
In the sceptic it might awaken no new sensation, 
or it might awaken a smile for what he would 
esteem the credulity of others ; or he might gaze 
upon it, and the thousands of constellations around 
it, without any concern for their Author, as things 
which were, and are, and will be ; and he might 
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credit himself with thinking it extremely philoso- 
phic ; but nevertheless it is a philosophy that is 
shallow — the coxcombry of mind — the dandyism of 
intellect. It is the affectation of having dived deep, 
when, in effect, there has been no diving at aD, 
except into the depths of its own ignorance. Such 
scepticism has its origin too frequently in the 
idleness of mind, as well as the ignorance of mind ; 
a wish to obtain the credit of" knowing" by sur- 
reptitious means ; because, to be able to contradict 
or to dispute a science, presupposes in the abstract 
some knowledge of that science ; and flatly to 
deny what has been supported by some of the 
greatest intellects that have lived, after lives 
devoted to its study, is a short way of acquiring 
celebrity, and is a sure way, so long as the sub- 
ject is one on which the great masses of mankind 
are ignorant. Just as a man in some dark places 
of the earth, where the light of knowledge had 
scarcely shone, might acquire notoriety as a man 
of research and deep discrimination, by laughing 
at the sublime truths of astronomy ; so also the 
same man might arrive at the same kind of cele- 
brity among persons on whom the light of religion 
has never beamed, by deriding that which has been 
supported by a Newton and a Boyle, a Leibnitz 
and a Locke, and by a host of other luminaries, 
who make the assumption of superior discrimina- 
tion on the part of such persons the more ridiculous. 
In both cases, the fame that is acquired is of thfi 
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same description. The aspirant in both cases may 
be acute and clever ; but he needs not have the 
slightest knowledge of the subject in dispute. It 
is easy to dispute, and to sustain that dispute too, 
when the audience are not only ignorant of the 
subject contested, but are ignorant even of the 
right means of studying it. '* For the natural man 
receive th not the things of the Spirit of Gt>d ; for 
they are foolishness unto him; neither can be 
know them, because they are spiritually discerned." 
And it is also still more easy to sustain error 
against truth, so long as the bulk of mankind love 
error rather than truth. But these jp^etido-philo- 
sophers, after all, are wise only in their own 
conceits, or in the estimation of those around them, 
who are alike ignorant of, or are alike opposed to, 
the truths of religion. They who have sought the 
truth in the only way in which it is to be found, 
(and which way is set forth in the Bible,) viz. 
through the assistance of the Spirit of God, can 
look on such persons only with sorrow. On this 
momentous subject, they are compelled to esteem 
such as ignorant, and if, like Hume, they should 
be active sceptics, whatever may be their talents, 
they can but deplore such a prostitution of them. 
A little before four in the morning we arrived 
at the small pulperia kept by the Indian, whom 
we took the liberty of knocking up ; he had 
scarcely rubbed his eyes open, or attended to our 
wants, before he began to talk about his maize 
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again, and he continued to expatiate upon its 
qualities so long as we staid, which was about a 
quarter of an hour. Resuming our journey, about 
seven o'clock a.m. we arrived at Duaca, where we 
stopped and got some chocolate, came fiito, &c. 
for breakfast. In about an hour we again pro- 
ceeded, as my incapability of riding fast made it 
necessary that we should lose no time, as we 
intended reaching the mines that night. The 
road, as it became hilly, was more fatiguing to 
me, but the morning was still cool, and we jour- 
neyed on ^*poca a poca" (leisurely). The heat 
of the sun was rapidly increasing, and, though 
partially protected by the trees, for we were now 
within the forest, I began to feel the inconvenience 
of its heat, and to experience S3naiptoms of fever. 
About noon, after we had passed the source of the 
Aroa, and were winding our way by its side, in a 
small open space that we were just entering, a 
large jaguar, with its head resting between its 
paws, crouched directly in the middle of the road, 
and not more than a dozen yards in advance, 
seemed eyeing me very attentively. My com- 
panions were before, and I stopped until my 
servant came up, and then, pointing to the place, 
asked him if he did not see the animal ; he stretched 
his eyes in various directions, and I could perceive 
a smile of incredidity gather on his countenance, 
and when he rode in advance a few steps and 
seemed going over the spot where the animal 
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crouched, I saw it disappear, like the shifiing 
scene of a magic lanthom ; and I began to suspect 
that &tigue or fever were affecting my senses, 
and I again moved on to join my companions. 

Shortly after this, in a sort of mental vision, I 
had pictured, about a mile in advance, an excel- 
lent inn, a kind of posting-house, such as are 
stationed on the highways in England ; eveiy 
thing was clearly made out — the hostler and the 
horse-block — the buckets and the long watering- 
trough — and inmiediately, to the astonishment <^ 
my companions, I proposed that we should send 
forward to acquaint the innkeeper that we should 
arrive there in a short time, and that we wished 
him to prepare dinner for us. They, however, 
dispelled my anticipations, by assuring me that we 
should see nothing but trees for the next five miles. 

In the afternoon we arrived at a couple of cot- 
tages, where we dismounted for a short time. 
Rest seemed to dispel the vagaries that had been 
haunting me, and after a short time I was a good 
deal refreshed, and we proceeded on our journey. 
As it grew dusk my mental vision grew more 
distorted, and when the shades of night had com- 
pletely set in, my antics on horseback to those that 
followed me, appeared curious enough. It seemed 
to me that the sides of the road were lined with 
gaunt and bony animals, of all kinds ; horses, 
twenty hands high, projected their long scraggy 
necks over the road, and others of extinct races. 
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or that never had a being, antediluvians of ugly 
shapes, though I do not remember anything in 
the visionary menagerie more strange or ugly 
than the Megatherium or Pterodactylus, figured 
in Professor Buckland's late work ; their gaunt 
heads appeared to me to project so much into the 
road, that it was only by crouching close to my 
saddle, or sometimes swinging my body to one 
side, that I could avoid coming in contact with 
them, as we rode along through the strange troop ; 
and, as the delusion continued for the last mile 
and a half of our journey, my ducking and bowing, 
and twisting about in my saddle, was very inex- 
plicable to my companions, until afterwards, when 
I explained the cause. 

About nine o'clock we arrived at the mines, 
where I immediately went to bed. I am inclined 
to think that the delusions under which I had 
been for the last twenty miles were as much the 
effects of great fatigue as of fever ; especially as 
I had no return of delirium afterwards. Though 
weakened by fever, which had been severe, in 
performing this journey I had been seated on 
horseback, almost without intermission, for twenty- 
three hours, and on those parts of the road that 
are abrupt and steep, it is a different affair from 
riding on the level roads in England. 

Next day the fever gave place to dysentery, 
and it was two or three weeks before I was suffi- 
ciently convalescent to move out. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Miscellaneous Observations — Climate of Venezuela — Prevailing 
Diseases — Insalubrity produced by a failure of the Rains — ^Variety 
of Climate at different Elevations — Earthquakes — Sensations 
produced by them — Causes of the Phenomena — Fertility of the 
Soil— Natural Productions. 

From twelve months* observations of the ther- 
mometer, the mean heat of the day at the mines 
(the observations being taken at six a.m., at noon, 
and at seven p.m.) was 76" 25' ; and at Tucacas, 
or the coast, 79" 40'. Humboldt made the mean 
heat of La GusLjra, 82" 6', and I make the mean 
heat of the day at Puerto Cabello, from April to 
December inclusive, to be 82" 3'. The mean heat 
of the whole year would be a trifle less, as the 
first quarter of the year is the coldest.* In the 
higher districts, as at Caraccas, there will occa- 
sionally be a diflerence of eight or ten degrees 
between day and night ; but near the coast it is 
not so much, and the nights are hot. In lieu of 
spring, sununer, autumn, and winter, the year 
is divided into a wet and a dry season ; though in 

* For detailed Observations, see Appendix. 
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that part of Venezuela with which I am acquainted 
there is no very great regularity in this respect ; 
and the series of thermometrical observations in 
the Appendix will show that the heat is pretty 
uniform throughout the year. Rain is generally 
expected about April or May, and continues for 
three or four months ; but sometimes it scarcely 
rains at all in these months, and the dry weather 
may last for a year, or the rain may continue 
seven or eight months. In the rainy season, it 
seldom rains throughout the day, but begins about 
one or two o'clock, and continues to fall in tor- 
rents for two or three hours. I have, I think, seen 
as much rain fall in five minutes, as would fall 
in the whole of what in England would be con- 
sidered a downright rainy day. The rain is fre- 
quently attended with thunder and lightning ; 
and sometimes, for a week together, the electric 
fluid is seen darting in all directions among the 
dark and watery clouds. The thunder on these 
occasions is much louder than I have ever heard 
it in England ; arising, no doubt, from the elec- 
tric fluid being in larger quantities. I never 
heard of any one being injured by the lightning. 
Probably the passage of the electric fluid from the 
clouds to the earth, and vice versd^ ^is generally 
effected by the high mountains, which every 
where reach above the inhabited parts, and serve 
as conductors. 

In the lower districts of the coast, the heat, 
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though excessive, from the proximity of the equa- 
tor, is made less oppressive by the breeze, which, 
beginning about ten o'clock in the morning, blows 
from the sea, and continues throughout the day. 
This is the prevailing wind. Occasionally, but 
not often, another breeze, called a caldereto, blows 
from the land to the sea. Coming over an im- 
mense tract of heated country, this wind is hot 
and dry, and in a few minutes its unpleasant effects 
are felt upon the skin, which contracts and tightens 
like heated parchment. Generally, the sky is 
clear and cloudless : and after several months of 
sunny days, the black and lowering skies of the 
.^. rainy season, though attended by thunder and 
lightning, were felt to be an agreeable change. 
Sometimes the atmosphere is hazy, whitish, and 
somewhat opaque ; at other times it has a wonderful 
transparency. I have often noticed the effect of 
these changes on mountains which I knew to be at 
a distance of twenty-five miles. Sometimes, from 
the opacity of the atmosphere, they were not seen 
at all, or appeared at a vast distance ; in other 
states of the weather, the transparency of the 
atmosphere was such as to bring the mountains 
apparently within four or five miles, throwing out 
their features and their markings with such extra- 
ordinary distinctness, as to create what may truly 
be termed an optical delusion. 

I think the climate of Venezuela generally is 
not insalubrious. Of course valleys full of rank 
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vegetation, and covered with forest, can be no 
criterion of the whole country. The insalubrity 
of such places arises as much from want of drain- 
age and &ee circulation of air, as from any other 
cause. The cleared parts of the country cannot, 
I think, be considered unhealthy, though there is 
always some slight danger to an European con- 
stitution in passing into a tropical climate ; but if 
the exchange be made for the open parts of Vene- 
zuela, this danger is very small. La Grua3rra, 
notwithstanding its great heat, was considered 
healthy by its inhabitants, which may partly be 
accounted for by the absence of rank vegetation 
in its neighbourhood, and the consequent purity 
of its atmosphere. Humboldt mentions the yellow 
fever as having made its appearance there about 
two years before his visit ; and then conjectures, 
that at that place, and at Puerto Cabello, it would 
in all probability become permanent. I made 
several inquiries on the subject, but it did not 
appear to be known at either Puerto Cabello or 
La Guayra at the time of my residence there ; 
and though I have seen hundreds of cases of 
fevers, I have never seen anything that could pro- 
perly be termed the yellow fever, judging by the 
description of it. But I have also better authority 
on this subject, for an English surgeon, Mr. Lang- 
home, who lived upon the coast for four years, in 
connexion with the mines, and who was often 
called to Puerto Cabello in cases of emergency, 

o 
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assured me, that in all that time he had only met 
with two cases that had any resemhlance to yellow 
fever, and that those two cases could not be 
considered decided cases of that fearful malady^ 
What is also rather curious, considering the great 
heat, and the number of dogs kept by the Creoles, 
I never heard of any cases of hydrophobia. 

The prevalent complaints are intermittent and 
remittent fevers, and dysentery. In general, it is 
less healthy during the rainy season, as it is also 
rather hotter then; but though this holds as a 
general rule, far greater unhealthiness may some- 
times be caused by the long prevalence of dry 
weather. It was in this way that a season of 
unprecedented sickness occurred during my resi- 
dence there. In those parts of the country that 
are perfectly cleared, drainage is of less conse- 
quence ; the sun is ardent, and water is soon 
dried up by evaporation ; but in the wooded dis- 
tricts, it is otherwise. The rain that descends in 
the wet season, collects in all the hollow places ; 
and as the sun's rays cannot get at it through die 
foliage above, there it remains : these places are 
called lagoons. After some time they stagnate, 
and become foul, from the decomposition of the 
vegetation that falls into them ; but if the next 
rainy season follows at the time expected, they are 
replenished with fresh water, and are, in faet» 
washed out, as the abundance of the rain forces 
their contents to the rivers, and thence to the sea. 
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But should it happen, as it did before the great 
sickness I allude to, that the rainy season does 
not follow at all, and the dry weather be thereby 
extended to three times its usual length, then 
these pools become a thrice concentrated essence 
of malaria and infection, acquiring a colour almost 
as black as ink, from the constant rotting of the 
vegetable matter that falls into them. In addition 
to this, which is the chief cause, the earth not being 
cooled by evaporation, becomes doubly heated, 
until it is difficult to say whether the sun's rays 
from above, or the radiation of heat from the earth, 
is the more unbearable. About the termination 
of the long period of dry weather I am speaking 
of, I had occasion just after the commencement of 
the heavy rains to ride about thirty miles along the 
coast. The several rivers that I crossed were 
pouring out black and fetid water into the sea, 
and darkening the colour of the ocean for a con- 
siderable distance around their mouths ; and the 
stench was such as to make it exceedingly unplea- 
sant in crossing them, so much so, that I was 
obliged to dash through them, by riding partly 
into the sea, and then to gallop away from them 
as from a pestilence. These rivers continued to 
pour out water of this kind for about a fortnight, 
before their waters resumed the usual colour of the 
freshes. This appears to me to be quite suffi- 
cient to explain the severe sickness that had prcr 
ceded, and also to explain what to some had been 

o2 
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an anomaly, viz. that there should be such un- 
equalled unhealthiness during dry weather^ which 
in general is esteemed the healthiest. 

The variety of climate is extraordinary, for 
while La Guayra has been denominated one of 
the hottest places in the world, Caraccas, which is 
only ten or twelve miles from it, is a perpetual 
spring : and so are most other places on the same 
elevation as Caraccas ; and just as by descending 
you may find a warmer atmosphere, and a more 
tropical aspect, so by ascending still higher, you 
may obtain a climate still more assimilated to our 
own, as it regards the degree of cold, and its capa- 
bilities of production. To Europeans fresh from 
their own country, such a climate as that of 
Caraccas would be delightful. Its variableness 
is not such as to be an annoyance, except to those 
who, living many years in hot and tropical coun- 
tries, have acquired a delicacy of sensation in 
this respect, almost equal to that of the thermo- 
meter. In short, it is a country where a man, 
taking a thermometer in his hand, may locate his 
habitation to his taste, almost to a degree. If 
milder air should become necessary to him, he 
may descend in the space of an hour into an 
atmosphere that is almost uniform, and that is 
warm, and where a cough is scarcely ever heard, 
and where asthma is almost unknown ; or, on the 
contrary, he may ascend, until his nerves are 
braced to the required tone. Let the coimtry be 
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thoroughly cleared, and cultivation extended, and 
there would be little to frustrate such arrange- 
ments. Venezuela, in this respect, has the advan- 
tage over some other parts of South America; 
mountain and plain, valley and coast, are con<^ 
stantly alternating ; and residing upon any one, a 
few hours is sufficient to bring you into any other 
kind of district. Along the shore the negro might 
bask in the meridian sun, and being half amphi- 
bious, might divide his time amid the land and the 
water; behind him the Spaniard or the Italian 
can find a climate as beautiful, and more produc- 
tive than his own ; then the Englishman or the 
American might follow, and escape with advantage, 
in my opinion, from that puzzle of the almanac- 
makers, the marvellous uncertainty of ** rain or 
fall" of their own countries ; and to higher regions 
still than these, might be transplanted the High- 
lander and the Swiss, if the former could only be 
convinced that the kilt was an imsuitable garb for 
a country of mosquitoes, or the latter be persuaded 
that any mountains could be as good as his own. 

The night on which I arrived at the mines, 
there was a shock of an earthquake ; and though 
afterwards I felt many much stronger, yet that 
being the first I had ever experienced, it produced 
sensations which I cannot readily forget. It did 
not quite take me by surprise, because I was 
aware that the country was subject to earthquakes ; 
but it happened so immediately after my arrival^ 
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iihat it seemed in a moment to overturn a long 
train of old associations. In England, we attach 
ideas of fixedness to the earth, and a man builds 
his house upon it as upon a rock that moves not. 
Apart from its revolution on its axis, and its move- 
ment round the sun, we have no idea of its moving 
in itself. In an observatory we build up pillars, 
and place thereon instruments, and if that which 
is properly the work of man can be rendered im- 
movable and steady, it is never dreamed of the 
earth itself failing us. It is in our conception a 
solid, and we cannot conceive of its gigantic frame- 
work being otherwise than still. We say things 
quiver like the aspen, or are as immovable as the 
earth. We pile up our houses story upon story, 
and build lofty spires, and re^r tall columns as 
lasting monuments to the memory of the departed, 
without a fear of their prostration by any other 
hand than that of time. A mind preoccupied by 
such ideas, can form some notion of what vnll be 
the sensations when for the first time the earth is 
felt to shake beneath the feet ; not with the slight 
tremor of some adjacent cause, but with a motion 
which tells him at once that the earth is shaken 
to its very foundations. 

The shock was preceded by a rumbling noise 
like distant thunder ; but being readily perceived 
to proceed from the bowels of the earth, and not 
from the clouds, it was much more ominous. 
Immediately the sbock followed, which on this 
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occasion was sharp and quick, giving a sort of jerk 
to the feet, as though the carpet on which a person 
was standing was sharply pulled once or twice. 
I felt many shocks afterwards ; some very slight, 
mere tremors, others much stronger. The 
strongest that I experienced happened during the 
mgjht. I was in a sound sleep, but suddenly felt 
a shaking which did not thoroughly awake me ; in 
the dreamy state in which I was, I thought 
some one was beneath the bed heaving it up, and 
had almost immediately dropped to sleep again, 
when another shake, severer than the last, accom- 
panied by a jingling of glasses and a crack or two 
among the rafters, awoke me completely, and 
aware of the cause, I seized my dressing-gown, 
and walked out into the open air, where I found 
every other inmate of the house in the same con- 
dition, all having been sufficiently alarmed by the 
first shock. After waiting a short time to see if 
it would be repeated, we again retired to rest. 
I did not hear of any building being thrown down 
by this shock. Indeed the lowness of the houses, 
and the thickness of the walls, when not built of 
timber, which is still more secure, is such, that it 
is only from the most serious convulsions that 
danger of this kind is to be apprehended ; and 
generally our houses were so framed, that nothing 
short of almost turning the earth upside down 
could have endangered their stability. 

About three years before my arrival, I think in 
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1830, there had been a severe shock, which threw 
down many houses ; and at that time a great part 
of a large building at the mines called the Palace 
was destroyed. A gentleman who was at Puerto 
Cabello at the time, told me that the shocks were 
so severe, that in a large tub of water which was 
standing in his house, and which was full vrithin 
about six or eight inches of the top, the water 
was set in motion so as to rise over the sides of 
the tub. 

The shocks occur in every kind of weather ; and 
I think there is no foundation for supposing that 
they have any connexion vnth the atmosphere at 
all. One violent and destructive earthquake occur* 
ring in extremely dry weather, and when the 
atmosphere was in a state of repose, would be 
sufficient to connect the phenomena in the minds 
of some, while they would utterly neglect the 
minor and non-destructive shocks which might 
have occurred, and which do occur, in great num- 
bers, in all states of the weather. As it regards 
the motion itself, it might be caused by a power 
acting at no great distance from the surface of the 
earth ; but the almost inmiediate propagation of 
the same shock over large districts of country, 
shows that the motive power must be situated at 
a great depth below the surface. 

The narrow lines along which the shocks are 
transmitted, seem to oppose any supposition that 
the surface of the earth is a mere crust resting 
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Upon a liquid nucleus ; and what is termed the 
wave-like motion, may be explained without 
requiring that the whole mass moved should be 
floating upon a liquid sea, though it may be so 
partially, for the undulatory movement might be 
caused by a violent explosion acting at a great 
depth on the strata above it, supposing the earth 
to have any elasticity at all. Such shocks as I 
have felt might be effected by the explosion of 
such combinations of minerals as the earth may 
well be supposed to contain ; or by the admission 
of water into subterranean basins of red-hot lava. 
And as similar and connected chains of mountains 
may also be supposed to be raised at the same 
time, and by a similar agency, so also on that 
same account it is to be expected that the shocks 
will continue along such chains of mountains for 
great distances. The mountains may be con- 
sidered in the main, as indicative of the position 
and direction of the trains of combustibles en- 
tombed below, and the sometimes capricious 
movements of the shocks are easily explained, when 
the position of the primitive chains, standing like 
a p3rramid upon the agitated and explosive mas^ 
below, is ccMisidered in connexion with the variou^ 
ways in which the newer rocks and strata are 
overlaying their flanks. 

At one time, the explosion occurring imme- 
diately beneath the axis of the chain, the shock 
would be conununicated to the elevated and abnost 
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vertical strata of the mountains, without being felt 

at any great distance over the more horisx)ntal 

beds abutting on their sides ; and at other times, 

when the explosion or heaving force happened to 

be more laterally situated, it would affect the 

secondary strata lying immediately above it» and 

would be confined to a comparatively small locality, 

being only the explosion, perhaps, of an outlyer 

of the great mine. Such might be the shocks 

that have been felt at Cumana; and they may 

have been the more destructive from the nature 

and position of the strata being such as to offer 

less resistance to the force, and the shock being 

consequently transmitted directly upwards, instead 

of spreading laterally. 

The soil of Venezuela generally is very fertile — 
the valleys surprisingly so. The productiveness 
of the soil is much increased by the nature of the 
climate, for the whole year may be considered as 
seed-time and harvest. As fast as one crop can 
be got off, another may be sown or planted. The 
trees are never bare of leaves ; the leaves seem to 
be put forth and to fall in the same way as upon 
evergreen plants in England. Maize and the 
plantain, which may be considered as the great 
staple articles of food, were produced all the year 
round, and grew with great rapidity. Coffee and 
cocoa, cotton and sugar, and indigo, all flourish, 
and are produced with little trouble. Some dis- 
tricts are also calculated for the growth of wheat 
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— none was cultivated during my residence there ; 
but Humboldt says, when he visited the country, 
it was grown in the valleys of Aragua. It was 
sown in December, and was fit for reaping in 
seventy-five days. The grain was large and 
white, and the average produce three or four times 
as much as in England. 

The pine-apple and the grape, the orange and 
the melon, are amongst its numerous fruits ; and 
at Caraccas apples and peaches and all the English 
fruits can be easily raised. No doubt but many 
parts of the country are admirably adapted to the 
growth of the vine ; but it was the policy of the 
Spanish Government to prohibit its cultivation; 
the grapes that I saw, therefore, were grown in 
private gardens, but though produced without the 
slightest care, they were remarkably fine. In 
fact, it is easy to imagine that this plant, which 
seems more affected by situation, and aspect, and 
soil, than any other, might be cultivated with the 
greatest success in a country where the variety 
of climate is only equalled by the variety of its 
features. 

Tobacco is extensively grown in the province of 
Yarinas, and in the time of the Spaniards it was a 
royal monopoly. For some time it was also in 
the hands of the present Republican Government, 
but it is now thrown open to the public. 

In fine, th^ productiveness of this country is 
almost imlimited ; with every variety of climate, 
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and a soil which over large districts is rich to 
profusion, it seems capable of producing almost 
any thing and every thing. In consequence of 
the long continuance of dry weather, the system of 
irrigation is requisite, and most of the estates are 
in situations to admit of it. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Population of Venezuela — Different Castes of Race— The Coloured 
Races likely to predominate— Social Characteristics— Manners of 
the Women — Costume — Amusements — ^Want of Feeling, arising 
firom phlegmatic Temperament — Lax Notions of Religion and 
Morals— Inartificial Mode of Rearing — Absence of Moral Restraint 
— Corrupt Administration of the Laws. 

It is impossible to give any precise idea of the 
population of Venezuela : soon after the declara- 
tion of Independence it was estimated to be about 
800,000. The population is certainly much less 
than before the Revolution ; perhaps not more 
than two-thirds. Its thinness is beginning to be 
much felt ; and during my residence there a large 
quantity of tobacco was lost in the district of 
Varinas, from the impossibility of getting persons 
to cut it. In working the mines, also, and the ^ 
works connected with them, at times we expe- 
rienced a want of labourers; though, from the 
high rate of wages which we gave, we were less 
likely than others to suffer on this account. There 
was an anxiety on the part of the most intelligent 
members of Grovemment that emigration should 
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flow that way ; and with this view they removed 
the restriction which prohibited any but Catholic 
places of worship from being erected. 

The population consists of — whites, who may 
be divided into two classes, those who are bom in 
Europe, and those who are born in the country ; 
— Indians, or aborigines, who, as an unmixed 
people, form but a small part of the community;— 
negroes, some of whom had been imported by the 
Spaniards, and some that had come from the isle 
of San Domingo, and runaways from the other 
neighbouring islands. But the larger portion of 
the population consists of a mixed race between 
the negro, the Indian, and the Spaniard ; amongst 
this class there is every shade of colour, from the 
dark bronze of the Zambo,* to the lighter shades 
of the Mulatto f and Mestigo.J These are gra- 
dually commingling, so as to form a race of 
coloured men of lighter shade than the aborigines, 
of stronger frame, and of greater activity of mind. 
More than one half the population may already 
be said to have assumed this physical character, 
differing essentially from the originals from which 
they sprung ; and perhaps this light yellowish- 
looking race may be the type of the future nations 
of South America. Much will depend on the 
number and the nation of the emigrants to its 



* Deioendent of the negro and the Indian, 
t Descendant of the white and the negro. 
X Descendent of the white and the Indian. 
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shores. Should a large proportion of these be 
whites, its coloured races will come to have less of 
colour ; but at present it would seem as if these 
countries were not to be beneath the sway of the 
white man. He has had his foot upon the soil for 
centuries, but as an alien he has been cast off. 
The white man's caste was not there to be supreme. 
Much he has grasped, but it was not to be 
supposed that all others of his race were to ^all 
before him. Races of animals may become extinct, 
as the mutations of the earth's surface cause it to 
be unfit for their sustenance. But until the sun 
shall have been shorn of his beams, or the earth, 
by the continuance of some gradual refrigeration, 
shall have cooled to a lower temperature, it is not 
to be expected that all the darker races of mankind 
are to disappear. There is nothing in the hue of 
the white man's skin for which he has to arrogate 
such immense superiority to himself ; nor is he, 
in my opinion, possessed of any physical advan- 
tages further than such as are consequent upon 
his being better tilled and cultured. Transplant 
him to a soil different from his own, and even hit 
physical superiority disappears ; and his mental 
superiority, I think, has very little connexion, if 
any, with his colour. It is no further inherent in 
his race than as it may have arisen from long 
cultivation of the mind, generation after gene- 
ration ; and that philosophy appears to me to be 
but shallow which supposes that, by a similar 
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treatment, the African could not be raised to. as 
high an eminence. 

Coloured races had made considerable advances 
in science, when the white man was a savage, and 
clothed himself with skins ; and why is he to 
suppose that their having retrograded or re* 
mained stationary arose from any other than extra- 
neous circumstances, such as bestrewed Greece 
and Athens with the dust of ignorance, or as 
led to the stupifying sleep of the middle ages ? I 
had occasion, for nearly three years, to study the 
character, and to make trial of the capacity of men 
of every shade of colour, from the slightest tinge 
to the deepest ebony ; and I could come only to 
this conclusion, that the despised African was just 
as capable, by mental culture, of being raised to 
fill the Professor's chair, as was the white man of 
being degraded by the want of such culture to 
something worse than the negro's chains. They 
who have seen the negro only in the ranks of 
mendicity in this country, or in the plantation 
gangs of the West Indies or America, or even in 
the conventional slavery of what are called the free 
States of North America, are no better fitted to 
judge of his character than they who, having 
gone into the precincts of pauperism only, are 
fitted to form an opinion of the character of an 
Englishman. 

In Venezuela, the highest offices of the state 
are open to the man of colour, Paez, the late pre-' 
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sident, being one of this class. In this country, 
therefore, the negro is not an object of prejudice ; 
and, if free, immediately takes his stand as high 
up in the scale of society, as his capacity and in- 
telligence may entitle him. As he has greater 
bodily strength, so also he appeared to me to be 
possessed of greater native vigour of mind than 
the Indian. It is from seeing the effects that have 
been produced by a few years of freedom, in a 
country where he feels himself to be placed on an 
equal footing with those around him, that I think 
thus highly of the negro's capacity. Of course 
the effects that have been produced by ages of 
neglect, are not to be remedied by one age of 
culture. Just as the muscles of the arm become 
enlarged by the use of the arm, so does the size of 
the brain become enlarged by the use of the brain ; 
and just as it would be unreasonable to expect 
muscular limbs in a race of men who had little 
occasion for the use of either legs or arms, so also 
it is equally unreasonable to expect a large deve- 
lopment of brain in men who, for generations, 
have had little occasion to exercise their thoughts. 
He, therefore, who measures facial angles on 
which to found an argument against the capability 
of improvement in diiferent races, might with as 
much reason go and measure the leg of the Arab, 
to prove that he could never be made strong upon 
his feet. Take the horse from the one, and make 
him walk ; give mental excitement to the other, and 

p 
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make him think ; and both deficiencies will be re- 
medied. In either case, one generation may not 
be sufficient, (nor is it to be expected that it should 
be,) to remove what perhaps twenty generations 
have been expended in effecting. Nor do I wish 
it to be understood, that the change to be effected 
in this way is unlimited ; it is with man as with 
other species, his improvement or his deterioration 
can only be within certain limits, fixed by the 
Being who called him into existence. 

The manners of the Venezueleans generally par- 
take, in some degree, of that of the Spaniards, being 
tinctured more or less with that kind of pride 
called Castilian ; even the peons are embued with 
it. Perhaps their pride is increased by the con- 
sideration that they are " republicanos," They 
are polite in accosting each other, down to the 
very labourers, and in their gait and outward 
carriage, they are more graceful and easy than my 
own countrymen. Their habits are not social 
— they rarely meet together in numbers at their 
own houses ; their rendezvous is the theatre or 
the ball-room, the billiard table or the bull-fight. 
The higher classes are neither ostentatious nor ex- 
travagant as it regards their houses and their mode 
of living, but on the contrary they are temperate, 
and almost frugal. Neither science nor literature 
has many cultivators, there being too much of in- 
dolence in the habits of the community to make 
them fond of study, or of anything requiring dose 
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mental application. A jealousy of foreigners pre- 
irails to a considerable extent; perhaps because 
they find themselves outstripped by them in com- 
mercial enterprise, or outshone by them in their 
establishments, and greater means : hence the 
English, German, and American merchants, are 
confined chiefly to associating with each other, 
except at public places. Occasionally they inter- 
marry with foreigners, but even this is not effec- 
tual in removing the barrier to social intercourse. 
A part from their want of cordiality with other 
nations, the Yenezueleans have not yet learned to 
enjoy social meetings, and they ha?e not yet ac- 
quired, to anything like an equal extent, the 
£su;ulty so eminently possessed by two of the 
nations I have mentioned, of appreciating a good 
dinner. 

The females, except at public places, are very 
rarely seen abroad ; they stay much within ^ors, 
and, as far as it regards the cultivation of their 
minds, are much neglected. They play on the 
Spanish harp, and some on the piano-forte, and 
like bullfinches, being fed and taught to sing, are 
deemed sufficiently accomplished for the sort of 
cages they occupy. I have omitted one accom- 
plishment — they dance, and dance gracefully, (all 
Yenezueleans dance,) but these are all externals, 
and outward polish ; — a polish though which some- 
times makes even paste glitter; — ^but in all the 
more substantial acquirements, they are sadly 

p2 
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deficient. Their gait is graceful even among the 
lower orders, (though I believe Depons thought 
otherwise,) and in my opinion the femalei walk 
much better than in England^ but this arises, in 
a great degree, from their having fewer objects ; 
they are never hurried, and it is a coimtry in 
which there is no bustle. Persons are never seen 
walking as if for their lives ; and, in fact, there is 
no occasion for it. Their carriage, therefore, is 
such as may be acquired by persons who walk for 
the sake of walking only, not for the purpose of 
arriving at some place within the hour. 

There is not much display of dress ; the chief 
articles of finery among the higher classes are 
large tortoise-shell combs, of the most costly descrip- 
tion, carved and pierced with all maimer of 
devices ; long black veils, which cover the head, 
and almost the whole person, and small satin shoes, 
and stockings displaying much workmanship. It 
is evidently upon these articles that the females 
bestow most attention ; while the males lavish all 
theirs upon the furniture of their horse, studding 
the head-piece of the bridle and the saddle with 
as much silver as can be stuck on ; and oflen 
having silver stirrups, and always silver spurs. 

This fashion for silver spurs and rich bridles 
infects the lowest ranks ; and I have known men 
spend all they had to procure them, and it is 
not unusual to see a silver spur buckled upon a bare 
foot. Females of the lower orders sometimes 
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wear a string round the neck» on which are strung 
three or four small perforated gold coins. All classes 
of females pay much attention to the hair, which 
is worn plaited in a variety of ways, and which is 
so long as when unloosed to reach nearly to the 
feet. 

I have already stated that intemperance is not a 
characteristic vice ; on the contrary, as a nation 
they are temperate : what I should consider the 
national sin is gambling. This propensity tinc- 
tures all classes, from the highest officers of 
the state, to the half naked peon. Many of the 
labourers carry dice in their pockets ; and I have 
seen them, after receiving two or three months' 
wages, sit-down at the corner of a blanket spread 
upon the ground, and by two or three throws, 
lose the whole of their earnings. This kind of 
misfortune afiPects them very little ; they will rise 
up laughing, and next day they go to work again 
to earn more money, to be expended in the same 
way. 

While the higher classes have balls occasionally 
at which they meet to dance, the lower classes in- 
dulge more frequently in the same amusement at 
an inferior species of ball, called a fandango. 

The practice of smoking is nearly universal; 
even females of the lower classes indulge in it. A 
coarse segar is made from the tobacco of the 
country, but the best are smuggled from the 
Havannah. 
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A peculiar physiological characteriatic of the 
Venezueleans is the rapidity with which they re- 
cover from severe cuts or bruises, and the small 
degree of irritability of their system when com- 
pared with Europeans. They also suffer pain 
with great stoicism, partly because of the apathy 
of their minds, and partly perhaps on account of a 
less degree of refinement in their nenrous system. 
Comparatively indifferent to pain themselves^ they 
are ready to inflict it on others, and in their na- 
ture they are generally cruel. They display this 
in the way in which they put animals to dealh, 
which may require to be slaughtered ; frequently 
devising some slow and protracted method out of 
mere sport. Sometimes our servants would be 
caught cutting off the legs of fowls while alive, 
or commencing to pluck them before they were 
dead. And it was with great difficulty that we 
could prevent the Carniceros who killed the cattle 
that were required for rationing the men, from 
joining the lookers-on in first teasing the poor 
animals, sometimes hamstringing them, and other- 
wise treating them with the greatest cruelty, be- 
fore they put them to death. 

Of their bull-fights I can give no description : 
they took place on different occasions when I 
have been in Caraccas, but it was always on the 
Sunday. Such scenes have frequently been de- 
scribed in Spanish customs, and the Venezuelean 
buU-fights were conducted in the same manner, 
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but with less of splendour. It is, in short, a royal 
kind of bull-baiting, almost as brutal, and not at 
all more intellectual. 

Nearly all the peons carry knives, and in their 
quarrels these implements are resorted to, but as, 
by conmion consent, they only cut, and never stab 
each other, these rencontres are scarcely ever fatal ; 
one of the combatants probably gets a large cut 
across the shoulder or the chest, which gives him little 
concern, as it soon heals ; and it is quite conmion 
to see scars of this kind on the persons of the peons. 

Notwithstanding the decay of Catholicism, nume- 
rous fiestas^ or feast-days, still fill the calendar. 
Sometimes they were found exceedingly trouble- 
some, for many of the peons still observe them ; 
that is, they abstained from work, in order to 
amuse themselves by different sports. The re- 
ligion had long vanished, if indeed it ever had a 
place in their minds ; but such parts of the cere- 
monials as had affinity with their indolence, or as 
smothered their consciences, were still retained by 
numbers. On one occasion 1 remember that one 
of a party of men who had been prevailed upon to 
work during one of these fiestas, had his foot se- 
verely crushed by a falling tree ; it was immediately 
asserted by those who had been keeping the fiesta, 
by gaming or dancing, that it was a judgment on 
the man for profaning the sacred day. On par- 
ticular days, it is customary in the country to 
adorn the small crosses that are set up opposite 
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the doors of the cottages with leaves or floweri^ 
bat in one or two acts of this kind all their devo- 
tion seems to expend itself. 

The marriage ceremony is often, and in Ihe 
interior I may say almost commonly, dispensed 
with. This partly arises from the scarcity of 
priests, as I have known numbers at Tucacas, 
when a priest has visited them, avail themselves 
of his offices, though probably they had been living 
together for some time before. But it abo 
originates, in no inconsiderable degree, from the 
charges that are made for performing the rite, 
coupled with the low estimation in which the 
marriage ceremony is held, and the great immo- 
rality that prevails. 

Deformity of person is almost unknown amongst 
them ; I never saw a single instance of it ; and it 
may be useful to notice the way in which their 
children are treated. In the first place, they are 
never bandaged, nor troubled with clothing of any 
description for two or three years. The infants 
at the earliest age are placed upon the ground, or 
upon mats, on which they are suffered to roll 
about as they please. They remain there until 
they are able to get up and walk of themselves. 
When carried, they are placed astride the hip of 
the persons carrying them, who then pass their 
arm under the shoulders, and round the back of 
the child, by which means it is kept in an erect 
position, instead of being coiled up as in England* 
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Humboldt, however, was of opinion that the 
darker races of mankind were free from deformity, 
on account of some peculiarity in their race. This 
may be so, though I think it is extremely pro- 
bable that in ruder ages the whiter races of 
mankind would have been found as equally free 
from cripples. As society and the customs of 
society became artificial, and departed from their 
original simplicity, so the offspring of that society 
might be affected — by the change of soil and of 
culture — by the screwing and the lacing — and a 
host of other causes arising in an artificial state of 
society. This must have been the case, or the 
human species would cease to be analagous to the 
rest of nature. Who ever heard of one of those 
botanical monsters, a double flower, being produced 
by imassisted, or rather unmolested nature ? 

A great number of parrots were kept at Tucacas, 
which were not confined in cages, but allowed to 
run about as they pleased ; they generally perched 
themselves on the tops of the houses, and almost 
every cottage was surmounted by a pair of these 
birds. Amongst other things, they soon acquired 
the art of laughing and crying to great perfection, 
obtaining frequent lessons from the squalling of 
the little urchins around them. Sometimes a 
great number of the children crawling about on 
the ground, would get congregated together, and 
then, in a few moments, from scratching and 
pinching each other, three or four of them would 
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begin to scream. The scene which then ensued 
became perfectly ludicrous. Twenty or thirty 
parrots would immediately join in the lamentation^ 
but crying with infinitely more effect ; and then, 
after a short interval, by way of variation, each 
and all of the parrots would set up a loud laugh, 
shaking their wings as though their sides would 
split with the merriment ; and alternately laugh- 
ing and crying, they would thus continue until 
long after the children on the ground, who gave 
the key note, had dried their tears. 

Here, as in other warm climates, the children 
on the sea-coast begin to bathe almost as soon as 
they can walk, and they spend a considerable 
portion of the day in the water. They become, 
therefore, most expert swimmers, being almost as 
familiar with the sea as with the land. 

Of the morals of the people I must draw an 
unfavourable picture. They are cruel and licen- 
tious; though this ceases to be surprising when 
we consider how little has been done for them that 
could by possibility have led to an improvement. 
They have had a religion consisting merely oi 
superstitious rites, administered by sensual priests, 
and their minds have been left almost as unculti- 
vated as the wilds of their own vast country. Few 
are able to read ; still fewer to write : and they 
have been left by those who should have been their 
teachers to follow the dictates of their bad passions, 
assisted by bad examples. 
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Their laws in the letter are good. They were 
formed nearly on the basis of those of the United 
States ; but the administration of the law is another 
matter. Such is the prevalence of ignorance, that 
men of enlightened minds are not to be met with 
in sufficient numbers to carry on the administra- 
tion of justice, and their Juezes de Paz are 
frequently incapable of either reading or writing. 
Being ignorant, they are also prejudiced; and 
the obtaining of justice, therefore, is by no means 
to be relied upon. Frequently, also, they act from 
caprice, and in the most arbitrary manner ; and as 
a proof how little freedom consists in names, or 
even in the designation or form of government, 
it is not at all an uncommon thing for these blun- 
dering justices to take peons for the slightest 
offence, sometimes only imaginary, and put them 
in the stocks, not with their feet, but by their 
necks, and to keep them there for a day together; 
at other times they will suffer real criminals to 
escape without the slightest pimishment. At these 
minor tribunals there is also a strong prejudice 
against foreigners, and a disposition to allow their 
own countrymen to escape, if it is only upon 
strangers that they have been the aggressors. 
This is demonstrative of a low feeling of honour 
and justice, and also a total deficiency of those 
higher and more generous principles which dispose 
men to sympathize and to feel for the stranger and 
the alien. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

True Policy of a Mother Country towards its ColonlM— ] 
Separation of the Spanish Colonies not to be regretted — Dregs left 
by the Revolutionary Contest — Indisi>osition to ICilltaxjr Serrfce- 
Ihrospects of Venezuela — Capabilities of the Country— Opening li 
Missionary Enterprise — Want of Education — Appeal to Biitiih 
Christians— Inducements to Emigrants. 

Venezuela is a country of richer tints than 
T3rrian dyes — of amaranthine woods — of an ever- 
teeming soil ; where nature piles up her vegeta- 
tion until the earth is hid beneath the profosion: 
such is the character of her valleys. Her vait 
plains, as it regards their efiPects, are more like 
inland seas ; for their tendency for ages will be 
to divide this immense country into districts or 
portions : perhaps it would be well for the future 
interests of the country if those portions could be 
kept distinct. A large empire is like a large house, 
though it is not impossible to keep it in the same 
order as a small one, yet it can only be done so 
at a more extravagant cost. Nothing appears to 
have ever been the result of an over-grasping of 
territory but self-destruction ; and it would seem 
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a wise plani notwithstanding it is contrary to 
general practice, if nations, like individuals, would 
abstain from undertaking more than they can 
manage well. 

Especially as it regards colonies, it is to be 
wished that mother countries, as they are termed, 
would act more analagously to the character they 
assume. It would be great on their part really 
to act towards their colonies as the mother does 
towards her child — to assist them in their infancy, 
to instruct them as they grow, and to bend all 
their attention to fitting them for the task of doing 
what they must do eventually, namely, providing 
for and taking care of themselves ; and then let 
them take the control of their own affairs as soon 
as they are capable, if they desire it ; there would 
still be the bonds of affection, a union of feeling, a 
national treaty of mutual good-will and good 
offices. 

At all events, it is certain that colonies cannot 
always be appendages to the countries that planted 
them. It may be demonstrated by putting an 
extreme case ; for who is so unwise as to think 
that a country, equal in extent and population, in 
intelligence and in wealth, to England, but situ- 
ated at the antipodes, could be held as an English 
colony, and governed by an English government ? 
But the time of separation will come long before 
the colony attains this importance ; and if as 
matter of common sense, it be so, why should not 
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the separation be foreseen and provided for, and 
conducted on terms more kind and conciliatory? 
To ask why it is not, would be a sillier question, 
and will continue to be so, so long as selfishness 
and short-sightedness shall be so closely connected. 
And as the spread of intelligence in colonies is 
calculated to fit them with the greatest rapidity to 
take care of themselves, and the perpetuation of 
ignorance the reverse, it is not difiicult to under- 
stand why the measures of the Spanish govem- 
nfent should have tended chiefly to the latter 
consummation. And certain it is, that the rays of 
enlightenment that have made their way through 
the thickened web of ignorance that they had woven 
round their South AmQrican colonies, have not 
been many. The consequence is, that the charge 
of taking care of themselves devolved upon the 
South American provinces before they were so 
well fitted for it ; and probably they were led to 
assume that charge sooner than they otherwise 
might have done, by the example of their more 
enlightened neighbours of North America. 

But though it may be wished that at the time 
they asserted their independence, they had been 
further advanced in the paths of civilization and 
of knowledge ; yet no one can wish that they had 
continued longer beneath such masters, or that 
they had studied, or rather stupified further in 
such a school. They had tried the University 
of Madrid long enough, and it was time they 
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sought to found colleges of another stamp. Cen- 
turies had passed, and but little knowledge had 
been communicated to them ; and therefore it 
cannot be lamented that they have taken upon 
themselves their own tuition. 

It is some advantage, when the atrocities that 
are committed in seizing, or what is called taking 
possession of a new country, can be counter- 
balanced by an opposite page of good, resulting 
from civilization and the extension of knowledge ; 
though no amount of such assets can ever justify 
the expenditure of blood, or the persecution or 
oppression of the aborigines. It would in every 
respect be better if the pioneers into the wilds of 
nature's solitudes, or upon the precincts of savage 
life, could be men, ** the weapons of whose war- 
fare are not carnal ;" but so long as that chame- 
lion — worldly expediency — shall fritter away 
principles, and grind down the truth, leading men 
into strong delusion, and making them believe a 
lie ; the latter mode cannot be expected to prevail, 
though it has in some few places made a beginning. 

Could poor Columbus have looked back on the 
country to which, with such high and lofty aspi- 
rations, he led the way ; as century after century 
rolled its dark clouds over the land of his solici- 
tude, his heart would have bled within him, and 
he might have wished that he had never been 
guided by the tremulous needle to its shores. 
Now, perhaps, when the yoke is oiF, his spirit 
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would rise^ and he would look for better things ; 
and so do we. How soon these hopes are to be 
realized, it is not an easy matter to devise. The 
country is emerging from dark ages crippled by 
misrule and bad government; but it has also 
another evil to contend with. The savage system 
of the revolutionary warfare has drawn out^ and 
made prominent, a number of bad spirits, who 
have acquired idle and dissolute habits, and who 
delight more in the atmosphere of anarchy than of 
peace. The sooner the country is rid of these pests, 
the better. Like the combustibles used in storm« 
ing a town, they were necessary to the weakened 
hands of the great leaders of the revolution ; but 
they are dangerous ingredients to be placed around 
the torch of civil government. They are, how- 
ever, passing away ; and it is to be hoped that 
their posterity may spring up wiser men and 
better patriots. 

The late disturbance in Venezuela was got up 
by a class of men of this kind. Three or four old 
generals, who had something to gain, but nothing 
to lose by disturbance : men too lazy and indolent 
to do any thing for themselves, and who, therefore, 
look with jealousy and envy on the signs of pro- 
sperity about them : men whose qualifications and 
pretensions, when coupled vnth their misdeeds, 
would elevate them in this country to an acquaint- 
ance with the halberts and the cat. 

The short time in which that disturbance was 
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put down, speaks much for the future stahility of 
the goTernment. In fact, the Venezueleans are 
not naturally a discontented people; once free, 
from the old leaven of the war, and there will be 
little to fear in this respect. They care much for 
the hammock, and they detest the profession of 
a soldier. It was necessary, therefore, that the 
government troops, when I was there, should be 
filled from bands of criminals, as a sort of commu- 
tation of their sentence. The country is muck 
too warm for men willingly to choose to play at 
soldiers in it. Marching under a vertical sun, as 
well as under a musket and a knapsack, is not an 
occupation likely to be chosen by men who can 
provide for their subsistence by working a couple 
of hours a day. Hence, then, were not the troops 
raised by a kind of conscription, their standing 
army would be composed of skeletons of regiments ; 
skeletons literally, for I am doubtful if one living 
man would gather to the standard. On two occa- 
sions at the mines, it was rumoured that a party 
of soldiers were coming into the valley to catch 
troops ; and I was much su^rised on the first 
occasion, to find that almost all our men had 
vanished ; they had taken to the woods, and made 
their appearance again only when the danger was 
over. This was also done a second time.^ and, m 
fact, I found that the natives considered being 
made a soldier, to be an evil, which they were 
determined not to suffer willingly. With such 
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feelings, therefore, there is no danger of much 
being done in the fighting way. Before the dis^ 
turbance in question, the number of soldiers that 
could be raised by Government was linuted to ten 
thousand, though they had nothing like this num- 
ber. I believe, however, since the disturbance 
was quelled, the small standing army has been 
almost entirely disbanded, and a kind of militia^ 
similar to that of the United States, organized in 
its stead. This, I think, is as much as is neces- 
sary to secure peace. 

Venezuela has, during the last few years, been 
carrying on a profitable trade ; the cultivation of 
cotton and of indigo, of cocoa and of sugar, &c. 
has increased ; and its inhabitants are beginning 
to feel the benefits of peace. War to the majority 
is a losing trade ; and they who would traffic in 
it are too few in numbers, and have too little influ-^ 
ence to embark in it themselves to any other end 
than their own loss and discomfiture. The geo* 
graphical position of Venezuela is superior to most 
of the South American republics, and there wiJQ; 
be a greater influence of Europeans and Americans* 
Moreover, they have the example of the United; 
States directly opposite to them ; and their inters 
course with that country is frequent and extending. 
Much, therefore, may be expected in a few years} 
from an influx of more enlightened opinions, ay^ 
well as more enlightened individuals; and noipf: 
the restrictions on knowledge are taken ojQT, it ia 
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to be expected that they will soon acquire know-i 
ledge also. 

The capabilities of the country for roads are 
not, of course, coextensive with that of more level 
countries ; the ridges that would have to be sur* 
mounted in its mountainous districts, are high; 
but this is speaking of the country as a whole, for 
there are immense tracts comprised within its 
valleys, possessing the richest soils, that are easy 
to be opened up by almost any means of com- 
mtmication. A railway, before I arrived in the 
country, had been twice projected from La Gua3nra 
to Caraccas ; it was intended to follow a valley 
which runs up from the coast, instead of passing 
over the flanks of the Silla ; and a new road to 
Valencia was begun before I left the country, 
intended also to avoid the present mountainous 
road by passing along a valley. The Spaniards 
appear generally to have constructed their roads 
rather with a view to their being easily defended, 
than to their forming easy means of access between 
the coast and the interior. Their object seems to 
have been to find such communications as could 
be readily cut off, rather than such as could be 
readily formed or easily travelled upon. 

The country is not deficient in navigable rivers. 
It is divided centrally by the Orinoco and the 
Apure, and numerous other tributaries fall into 
these ; and it is not uninteresting to look forward 
to the period when there shall be floating on their 

q2 
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waters a thousand-fold the quantity of the present 
produce of the country. It requires but the 
agency of man, assisted by the blessing of God, to 
make it a prosperous country. Nature has done 
her share in providing a soil of amazing fertility ; 
but man hitherto has not don&'his. 

With respect to the people, they may be said to 
be emerging from a long sleep,, or from a thraldom 
"worse than sleep. They have yet mueh to do to 
make up for lost time 4 and it remains to be seen 
how they will acquit themselves. Not only are 
they placed far in the rear of other nations, but for 
years they will have to contend with the evils, both 
moral and physical, resulting from the .mal-admi- 
nistration of the government, beneath which they 
have so long been placed. Of their moral con- 
dition, there is great reason to fear that having 
been disgusted vnth one species of Christianity, 
and having thrown off that, they may now, imless 
supplied with the means of grace, relapse into total 
irreligion, and perhaps infidelity. Nothing is so 
likely to succeed to long ages of superstitious rites 
and mummeries, for a small degree of enlighten- 
ment is sufficient to convince them of the. absur- 
dity of such worship ; and that in which they-have 
long rested being found hollow and meaningless, 
when relieved from it, they will feel thenmselves 
relieved &om all obligation of a religious kind 
whatsoever. 

I know of nothing to hinder such a sad consum- 
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mation» nor any thing to save^ them from velapsing 
into irreligion and infidelity, but the efforts o 
christian missionaries ; and hitherto it is a field 
into which missionary labourers have not been 
sent. To me, however, there appears no reason 
why this country should be any longer neglected. 
Before I left the country a law of toleration had 
been passed, so that now there would be no political 
obstacle to the preaching of the gospel, or to build- 
ing places of worship. If the missionary societies 
have hitherto passed by this country, on the sup- 
position that it is already preoccupied by the 
catholic religion, they should be undeceived ; a 
few years more and it will be devoid of all religion, 
and infidelity wiQ brood over the land. It is just 
now in that state that instruction would be service- 
able, nay of vital and everlasting importance to it; 
it is just now in that state, that unless instruction 
be sent its moral progress will be downwards, 
rapidly downwards, \mtil it sink itself in the lowest 
depths of scepticism and vice. Even supposing 
the few Catholic priests that are in the country 
were zealous and taught the truth, they are but a 
mere sprinkling in such a vast country. There 
are immense districts in which there is not even a 
Catholic clergyman; of course there are none of 
any other kind. In the district in which I re- 
sided, there was no Catholic priest in a space of 
upwards of 3,000 square miles, which contained 
more than 5,000 inhabitants ; and though there 
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vrere some hundreds of Englishmen in it, and some 
thousands of Creoles, all labouring in Tarious ways, 
there was not a single individual there whose 
business it was to labour for the cause of Christ. 
When I was residing in the country I wrote to a 
friend in England on the subject, to know if a 
missionary could not be sent out ; but on his 
making inquiries, he was told that the London 
Missionary Society sent missionaries to the heathen 
only ; and the Church Missionary Society, though 
it did not object to the locality, was at that time 
unable to take it up. It is true that the popula- 
tion with which we were surrounded was not de- 
signated heathen, yet practically they are "the 
heathen ;** and if the light should be sent where 
there is deep darkness, then are they fitting ob- 
jects for christian missions. 

In another respect something is called for from 
us. In Venezuela, there are many of our own 
countrymen, and on their accoimt, who are thus 
cast into the deserts of Christianity, where weeds 
and fungi, dry rot and poisonous culture, have de- 
stroyed the vital principle of the faith, we should 
4o something. There are also many Americans, 
and that country, I should think, would gladly co- 
operate or assist in the work. It is with them, 
and with our own country, that the chief trade is 
carried on ; and it is upon their people, and upon 
our own people, that the intercourse will have its 
eJSect^ for good or for evil. It may be for good. 
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if good seed be sown ; it will be for evil, if the 
noxious principles remain uncounteracted. More- 
over it is within a voyage of six weeks from 
England, and it would form a sort of station or 
out-post upon an immense and unenlightened 
country. 

The missionary that should go out to Venezuela, 
would have to consider himself partly in the light 
of a chaplain to his own countrymen, partly as a 
missionary to the Creole population. To instruct 
the latter, a knowledge of the Spanish language 
would be necessary, and it is easily acquired. On 
many accoimts I can imagine that the presence of 
a missionary would be acceptable to our own 
countrymen : some of them have families, and the 
difficulty at present existing of obtaining educa- 
tion for them, might be removed by the presence 
of an intelligent missionary. The respectable 
portion of the Yenezueleans are also concerned for 
a better system of education ; and they would, I 
think, support that which placed the means of 
improving their children within their reach. 
Among the members of the government, there are 
some men of great intelligence and liberality of 
thought, among whom I may instance Dr. Vargas, 
their late president, and General Paez, their former 
president ; and I am inclined to think that these 
persons, though they may not be anxious for- 
religious instruction, yet would lend their counte- 
nance to that which would tend to the enlighten- 
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ment of their country, ^d which would raise it in 
the scale of nations — and which would infuse into 
Tdiat is now chiefly brute force or mere physical 
strength, that moral energy whick is the power, of 
nations, and without which the great mass are 
weak and defenceless before the educated few. 

Dr. Vargas I know to be exceedingly anxious 
for the education of his countrymen, for when I re- 
turned to England, I was commissioned by him with 
an order for several books of a scientiflc descrip- 
tion, intended by the Doctor for schools : he was 
anxious to form a seminary in Caraccas, something 
after the plan of our own colleges : he is himself a 
man of great intelligence, and considerable scien- 
tific attainments. Looking then at missionary 
efforts with only secular views, (and we cannot 
expect men who have not felt the power of religion 
to look at them in any other way,) they would do 
more to advance the objects of such philanthropic 
men than any other means. They would turn the 
minds of the people from vicious to moral objects 
— ^from the sensual to the intellectual. They 
would give the desire of improvement ; — they 
would raise the standard of civilization ^id intelli- 
gence ; — they would make men industrious who 
are now slothful, and would make those who are 
now unproductive members of the commonwealth, 
tnd who pass their time in indolence and inac- 
tivity, become industrious labourers for the com- 
mon weal; — ^theywould. no longer be the drones of 
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the hive, they would forthwith become "workers ;" 
and this ought to be enough for those who care 
only for the " utile" in a worldly sense. For 
those who are anxious for the spiritual welfare of 
their fellow-men, it is enough to know, that they 
would be seeking their salvation in the faith of 
that promise which says, " Seek first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, and all other things 
shall be added unto you." 

In the whole country there is now no Tract 
Society, no Bible Society, no Sunday School ; 
there is not, that I am aware of, a single periodi- 
cal or magazine ; and though in Caraccas there is 
one newspaper, yet it is, as far as I know, the only 
one in the country. And yet our own country- 
men are going there, settling there, and some of 
them acquiring fortunes there. At present they 
are without any one to perform the marriage 
ceremony, unless it be the consuls ;^— they have 
no one to bury their dead. I have ofiSciated as 
chaplain on many occasions f and in the sea-ports 
where there are consuls, this duty devolves upon 
them. 

There is also a lamentable deficiency of schools; 
there is not, that I am aware of, a single circulating 
library in all Venezuela. The good that might be 
done by one person even, as an agent for the Tract 
Society and the Bible Society, and who could 
preach occasionally, would be considerable ; and 
an intelligent, prudent, and conscientious man 
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Would not, I imagine, have difficulty in winning 
the good offices of the community. Probably 
persons from the Church Missionary Society might 
be most suitable in the first instance ; a form of 
prayer would have more resemblance to the 
manner in which the Yenezueleans, and perhaps 
the English too, have been accustomed to worship ; 
and if the gospel were preached, it would no 
doubt be efficacious to many who are now living 
in darkness and in superstition. 

It is of great importance that the government 

is tolerant. They had applied to Mr. A , the 

gentleman I mentioned before, to obtain his influ- 
ence for the formation of an Emigration Society 
in England, to induce English or Scotch emigrants 
to go out to Venezuela. That gentleman refused 
his assistance, and stated the difficulty of inducing 
parties to come out, unless their laws which 
prohibited any other public worship than the 
Catholic were repealed ; and it was, I believe, in 
consequence of such representations that the law 
of toleration was passed. This step towards reli- 
gious liberty, and civil liberty also, for they are 
intimately connected, is to be ascribed, therefore, 
in a great measure to him. And if it be an honour 
to be in the ranks, it is still more so to be fore- 
most in the march of toleration and enlightened 
legislation ; for, as such, we must look upon the 
passing of this law. 

There is nothing now, therefore, to hinder the 
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attempt being made ; and after an increase pf 
knowledge, and the advantages which the labours 
of enlightened missionaries would confer, emigrar 
tion might flow that way with advantage, both to 
the emigrants and the country. Good mechanics 
would find employment and good wages ; — agricul- 
turists, a soil three times as productive as our own, 
and requiring very little labour. The country, 
when cleared, is not unhealthy, and it is near to 
the United States, and even to our own country, 
when compared with other places to which 
emigration is flowing. The cultivation of cotton 
alone presents a profitable fleld for exertion ; and 
I imagine it is important to our own country that 
we should be enabled to obtain the raw material 
from as extended a source as is possible ; it places 
our trade more beyond the reach of casualty and 
war, and in extending the field for the growth of 
material we should be founding a market for the 
consumption of manufactures. 

The great source of the future prosperity of 
Venezuela will probably be its soil and its mines. 
That there are large quantities of mineral treasure 
yet undiscovered admits of no doubt : I am not 
alluding to the precious metals, but to copper 
mines chiefly. Numerous specimens of copper 
ore, picked up in difierent parts of the country, 
were from time to time forwarded to the mineS) 
sometimes to know if they contained gold, for it 
was to this metal that the attention of the Creoles 
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was principally directed. Excepting at the place 
I have mentioned, westward of Tucacas, 1 have 
not heard of coal. Mechanical power, when it 
comes to he more wanted, may he ohtained along 
the rapid descents of the streams, or hy means 
of windmills along the shore, rendered availahle 
by the almost daily return of the sea-breeze that 
sets in on land. All the sugar mills I saw in the 
country were worked by water, generally with 
overshot wheels. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Retrospective View on leaving South America— Prophetic Geniua 
of Columbus— Treatment he met with —"Stupendous Results of 
his Discovery — Course to Boston— Social "Whales — Thrashers — 
Mackerel Fishing— Boston — Harvard University — Riots at 
Charlestown— Reflections on American Institutions. 

In the middle of 1834, the state of my health 
compelled me to leave the neighbourhood of the 
mines ; and after staying some time without 
amendment at Puerto Gabello, I was taken in a 
small sailing vessel to La Guayra; and from thence 
I was transported in a hammock, (by half a dozen 
caleteros, who released each other from time to 
time,) over the Silla to Caraccas. Here I had 
the benefit of Mr. A '*s kindness and hospi- 
tality, in whose house 1 stayed ; and I had also 
the advantage of better medical advice, being 
attended by Dr. Vargas, who, since that time, 
has been elected President of the Republic. My 
improvement, however, was so slow, as to be 
almost imperceptible. Repeated fevers and relapses, 
aggravated by severe exertion, had shot me down 
to the water's edge ; and at last it became evident, 
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that the only place in which I could refit would 
be in a colder climate : it was therefore determined 
that I should return to England. 

This once resolved upon, the sooner I was off 
the better ; and after having remained in Caraccas 
about five weeks, I went back to La Guayra, a^d 
thence to Puerto Cabello, where I embarked in a 
small but beautiful brig, the Black Hawk ; one of 
four which were constantly trading between this 
part of the coast and Boston, in the United States. 

My feelings on leaving the shore were of a mixed 
kind, somewhat of pain, somewhat of pleasure. I 
was leaving many from whom I had experienced 
much hospitality and kindness; but then I was 
returning to my own country : and what man but 
would cherish an afiection for the land of his 
birth ? But I was leaving important affairs, which 
could then but ill afford to lose their officers ; and 
I had much of the feeling which the captain of a 
ship has when he feels himself compelled to be the 
last man on board. This latter motive had been 
actuating me long, or I might have left before ; 
but now I was compelled to get into the life-boat, 
or perish. I turned my back, therefore, on the 
sunny clime, and set my face to the north. 

The country I was departing from is one in con- 
nexion with which, though there are many stern 
and cruel scenes to be associated, there is yet 
much that partakes of the nature of romance or of 
fiction. If the mind be drawn into a review of 
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the events that are connected with its first dis*- 
covery, what pictures present themselves to the 
imagination ! what scenes, which for wildness of 
incident, and for richness of colouring, seem to 
vie almost with those of the Arabian Nights* 
Entertainments! On the first in the series we 
see Columbus, bending over his charts, until bj 
balancing, so to speak, the vast expanse of ocean^ 
with a single continent, and drawing inferences 
and conclusions from the depths of a mind that 
probably had no equal in those days, he arrives at 
a conviction that was grand, when we consider 
what it embraced, and to what it ultimately led the 
way ; that was demonstrative of an extraordinary 
sagacity, if we take into the account the state of 
knowledge at the time ; and that seemed almost 
prophetical in one sense, for the things that it 
related to were far distant and unseen, and on 
which the eye of man had never looked, so far as 
it regards the community among which the ad- 
venturer lived. And it seemed still more nearly 
allied to the prophetical, in the effects it produced 
on the man himself, in the firm and xm wavering 
belief in the truth of his own statements, in the 
fire and the energy with which he promulgated 
his views, and in the almost total disregard that 
he paid to the doubts and the objections of other 
scientific men ; a course of action which, when we 
consider for what length of time it was persisted 
in, and imder how many disheartening circum- 
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stances it was maintained, seemed to call for little 
.less than a prophet's faith to support. 

We next see him in the character And dress of 
an itinerant, going from place to place to dispose 
of his wares ; but what were those wares ? in 
what did they consist ? Not in that which might 
be carried on the shoulder of one man, and which 
was destined io be exposed in ostentatious display 
at the door of every cottage: his merchandise 
•was a new world, — a world teeming with tribes of 
human beings, — a world in whose bosom were 
hidden mines of gold, and mountains of silver, — a 
world that glowed with tints and colours, and was 
steeped in dyes deeper and more beautiful than 
had then ever met the eye of either him who 
wished to sell, or they whom he besought to buy,— 
a world into whose lap the profusion of nature had 
poured a sea of vegetable life-— whose atmosphere 
was spangled with millions of wings that flashed 
in gold and azure, — on whose breast innumerable 
things that had life were disporting themselves, 
and in whose vast and extensive solitudes rivers 
flowed that mocked our trifling streams ; rivers 
whose ends were hidden ; and if we would stretch 
the figure by raising our small streams to be 
emblems of the course of time, they only can be com- 
pared with them as being emblems of the coarse 
of eternity ! 

To whom, then, was Columbus to go with raeh 
a bargain ? Not to the cottage to sell a country ; 
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not to the merchant to sell a world. The kings 
of the earth were the only ones with whom he 
would condescend to treat ; and even the kings of 
the earth were startled, and shrunk back from the 
magnitude of the transaction. Genoa refused, and 
France refused, and England hesitated, and even 
Portugal declined to purchase ; and haughty Spain, 
tempted by the brilliancy of the ojQTer, yet awed 
by the magnitude of the demand, was for years 
vacillating between the desire ta possess, and 
doubts and fears for the accuracy of the statements 
of the lofty spirit whose finger was ever stretched 
towards the prize ; until at last, almost worn out 
and dispirited, we behold this dealer in worlds im- 
ploring charity for himself and child at the lowly 
convent of La Rabida. 

The next is a brighter scene : Columbus in his 
narrow bark is passing over the sea ; his anxious 
gaze directed towards the object of his search ; 
and though the spirits of those around him sunk, 
as day after day a watery horizon terminates their 
course, yet he, as though endowed with vision 
which looked far beyond their ken, was still urging 
on, and still spreading the sail ; was yet, though 
amid a waste of waters — a trackless wilderness of 
sea — actuated by one impulse only, which was to 
go forward — the subject of only one fear, which 
was, lest his men, awed by the progress they had 
already made into unexplored regions of what to 
them were shoreless seas, should resolve to retrace 

R 
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their steps ; until at last the promised land is rising 
like a phantom from the ocean, and as they 
approach it, and it strengthens into solidity and 
form, who can tell the feelings of the navigator 
now ? who shall describe his inward joy and ex- 
ultation now, as the object of the labours of his 
life were thus being realized ? Men in the scien- 
tific world are overjoyed if they pick up a new 
fossil, or if by analysis they discover a new sub- 
stance, or if, by searching, they find a new star; 
and these are all proper objects of delight, inas- 
much as they add to our stock of knowledge, and 
raise our ideas of the power and wisdom of the 
great Creator of aU things. But the discovery 
that was now bursting on the senses of Columbus, 
involved far greater results than these. It was, 
in one sense, a new world, formed of new varieties 
of organic matter, and covered over with an end- 
less variety of organized things ; new races of 
animals were in the forests, new genera of insects 
upon the earth, birds before unseen were in the 
air, and new forms of vegetable life clothed the 
groxmd ; and though it would be difficult to tell 
in how great a degree science has already been, or 
still may be, increased and enriched from the vast 
field opened up by this new discovery, yet what is 
even all this to the stupendous results to man 
involved in it ! New families of human beings 
were amid its wilds ; of human beings who were 
bending down to stocks and stones, and worship- 
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ping the things which their own hands had 
fashioned ; and to these Columbus was the first 
harbinger of civilization and the gospel of peace ; 
yes, even though the gospel, in the hands of 
Spanish domination, was not a gospel of peace^ 
that which is future is not to be judged by that 
which is past, and the banner of the Cross, we 
trust, is still to wave freely over the whole of this 
benighted continent, when its standard shall not 
be held by a gauntleted hand, and when its pro- 
gress shall not be accompanied by the warfare that 
is carnal, but by the warfare that is not carnal. 

In the next scene we behold Columbus return- 
ing in triumph to the court of Spain, laden with 
honours, and exalted to a dignity that became his 
great achievement ; and it would be well if this 
had been the closing scene, as it regards him. 

But what is that other sketch that, hanging in 
a darkened corner, seems to shun the light, and 
which, apparently neglected, is nearly obscured by 
the dust of time ? In the centre stands a tall and 
venerable figure, on whom the marks of fatigue and 
mental anxiety are evident ; but what is the strange 
apparel that hangs about him ? They are chains, 
heavy fetters, that seem almost to clank upon the 
canvass. And who is this ? It is Columbus ! And 
who owns the picture ? Upon its frame the royal 
arms of Spain are graven, and across the shield a 
broad bar is drawn, a bar that is enamelled deep 
into the work, and that wasteth not, and which, 
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as an heraldic symbol, denotes disgrace and in- 
famy. 

Then follow the expeditions of Ojeda and 
Pizarro ; afterwards the long series of wild and 
savage, and yet romantic and brilliantly coloured 
adventures of Cortez in Mexico ; some depictive 
of scenes of cruelty, others of deeds of most roman- 
tic daring ; some illmninated by the bright stin- 
light of those climes, others lighted up by fires fed 
with human sacrifices. But as it regards this series, 
this much may be said of them, that cruel as 
were the conquerors, yet their cruelty was mildness 
compared with the bloody and disgusting rites of the 
aborigines ; and with such customs, and for such a 
people, it was, perhaps, a mercy to be subjugated. 

It is in the scenes that follow that the eye may fill 
with tears, where the savage Pizarro is brought in 
contact with the mild Incas of Peru. They were 
made of softer materials, yet it was in iron moulds 
only that the attempt was made to remodel them. 

But to return to the Black Hawk, in which I 
was going to the United States. We sailed on 
the 6th of July, and after a day's run, we had 
crossed the Caribbean Sea, and passing between 
the Island of Porto Rico and St. Domingo in the 
night time, we were fairly out in the Atlantic. 
Our course after this was tolerably direct, and 
soon arriving within the influence of the gulf- 
stream, and favoured with a fair wind, our ship 
moved rapidly through the waters. 
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When about half way on our voyage, several 
small whales came near the ship, and kept with 
us for more than half a day. One of them, about 
eighteen feet long, placed himself immediately 
under the stern of the vessel ; and though we 
were moving about twelve knots an hour, yet, 
with an occasional dash of his broad tail, he kept 
moving on before us. 

Soon after this, my attention was called by the 
captain to a very curious sight : it was at a little 
distance from the ship, but with the aid of the 
glass we saw distinctly what was going on. Two 
large fishes, which the captain called " Thrashers,*' 
and which certainly appeared to be a significant 
designation, had fastened themselves to one of the 
whales, and by raising themselves out of the water 
perpendicularly to the height of five or six feet, 
and then falling down again with great force, they 
seemed busily engaged in drumming the back of 
the poor whale. The latter seemed fully aware 
that he had fallen into bad company, and made 
desperate efibrts by leaping and plunging, and 
blowing out cascades of water, to free himself from 
his riders. The thrashers seemed to have fastened 
themselves to the whale by their mouths, perhaps 
by some kind of sucking apparatus, and raising 
thenoselves straight up out of the water, they 
brought themselves down again with aU the dex- 
terity (but with infinitely more force) that the 
thrasher displays in wielding his flail. The \7haL& 
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xmderwent this castigation for more than five 
mmutes, after which they disappeared. I know 
not what occasion it was that brought so many of 
these creatures together ; but excepting the case 
I have mentioned, there seemed to be a good deal 
of merriment. 

Several of them were amusing themselves by 
leaping quite out of the water ; and I saw some 
that rose at least six feet above the sea : the spray 
that was occasioned by their falling into the water 
again, resembled breakers at a distance, and rose up 
in white flakes several yards ; others were blowing 
out the water from their nostrils with the rapidity 
and force of a good forcing pump : and it was very 
evident to me, that the whale, at all events of this 
species, is not what many may suppose him to be, 
a heavy, phlegmatic, and unwieldy sort of animal, 
but, on the contrary, that he enjoys good society, 
and endeavours to avoid bad, and that he is as 
merry and lively, at the same time that he is as 
fat, as was Falstaff of old. 

When within three or four days' sail of Boston, 
we passed a little navy of fishing smacks, all an- 
gling for mackerel. They used short rods and 
lines, and were pulling them out with great ra- 
pidity. There were ten men in each boat, each 
of whom seemed busily engaged in tempting the 
finny tribe to its destruction ; each man had a barrel 
behind him, into which he threw the captive, and 
the fish seemed to be diaym out as fast as the 
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hooks could be baited, and the line put into the 
water. Our captain ran his vessel close to one of 
them, and asked the crew to give him some 
mackerel. Immediately each of the fishermen, 
seizing a couple of live fish in his hands, threw 
them on deck; and as all was the work of a 
moment, the fishes were splashing about in all 
directions, and I took shelter from the living 
shower under the bulwarks. As it was near din* 
ner-time they were fried, and as I had never eaten 
mackerel so fresh before, and have never done so 
since, it was the only time on which I have had an 
opportunity of ascertaining the great superiority 
of what may really be called fresh mackerel. 

Afi;er thirteen days' sail, we arrived at Boston, 
and I took up my abode at the Tremont Hotel, 
with the size and external appearance of which I 
was much struck. After sending a box of dollars 
to the bank, and getting my pockets stufied with 
one-dollar notes, I sallied forth into the town. I 
found it far more English in appearance than I had 
expected, and frequently, excepting that I did not 
meet faces that I knew, I could have imagined 
myself in England. 

On the following day, I drove out to see the 
colleges at Cambridge. The library seemed ex- 
tensive, and the situation of the colleges quiet and 
retired. They wanted, however, the venerable 
air of our colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
which time alone can give to any pile. I was a 
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gopd deal surprised to see a number of mndkets 
jKrith bayonets in the different rooms : on inquiring 
tbp cause, I found they belonged to a species of 
local militia, who were voluntarily guarding the 
place, for fear that large numbers of Irish, who 
were domiciled in Boston, should carry out a threat 
they had made, and come and burn down the 
colleges. The ire of the natives of our sister isle 
had been excited by an event which occurred a 
night or two before. A report had been spread, 
that in a large convent near Charlestown, (a village 
two or three miles from Boston,) there was a 
female detained perforce ; and imagination per- 
haps had coupled with the unlawful detention a 
whole sefries of unheard of cruelties. These 
rumours had been afloat some time ; and perhaps 
they were not altogether without foundation. At 
length, the rage of what in England we should call 
a mob, but which, in the United States, I should 
have no desire to designate (before their faces) 
by such a name, for in America there are no 
mobs ; and therefore this body of republicans, who 
80 admirably enacted the part of one of our 
English mobs, having become highly excited, and 
not feeling perhaps at any time any great respect 
for convents, forthwith walked to Charlestown, 
and in the open day, if I remember right, made 
a bonflre of the buildings, and in a short time 
the whole pile was destroyed, the fair inmates 
escaping as well as they could. 
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After visiting the colleges, I went to Charles-* 
town, and the foregoing was narrated to me by a 
respectable inhabitant who had seen the whole 
affair ; and who, when I asked if nothing in the 
shape of police had interfered, told me no, but that 
they were allowed to amuse themselves by burning 
down the convent, with none to let or hinder. In* 
deed he and several of the inhabitants of Charles- 
town, in which village the convent might be said 
to stand, had been quiet spectators; warming 
themselves at the conflagration of the piano-fortes, 
fourteen or fifteen of which were in the building, 
besides other valuables. 

I heard little more of this, though a day or 
two after it occurred, Mr. Webster I believe was 
haranguing the people of Boston on the enormity of 
their proceeding ; but as I left the United States 
soon afterwards, I did not hear the conclusion that 
was arrived at. I know my own impression at 
the time was, that an effective and active police 
would be of infinitely more avail on such occasions 
than a long speech ; and I was also struck with 
what my good brother Jonathan would call another 
notion, viz. that, however well their present form 
of government, or in other words the present form 
and strength of their executive, might work, in a 
country like theirs, and amid a society constituted 
as theirs is, it would be altogether paralytic and 
useless if applied to a country like our own. They 
are like a yoimg hive, and each one is busY vol 
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constructing the honey-comb. There are few 
drones, for there is yet but little accumulated on 
which drones could live ; and there are still 
fewer to rob, for as yet it is easier for every one, 
be he wasp or bee, to help himself from the pro- 
fusion of flowers that grow wild about him, than 
to attack the little hoard of his fellow-labourers. 
Or they are like a rookery that has alighted on a 
rich soil, which having lain for centuries undis- 
turbed, is now just turned up ; there is more food 
within the reach of every one than he wants ; 
there is no need for quarrel therefore, and every 
one is busy helping himself from what is spread 
around him. No executive is wanted in such a 
case to keep the peace ; and all that is done, is to 
perch a few sentinels upon the surroxmding trees, 
to see merely that no one flres upon them from 
without. But such a simile is not applicable to 
our own land. In this country, in a field less rich, 
and abounding less in the means of subsistence, 
the task of obtaining a sufficiency is not so 
easy, and with the rooks are gathered hawks, 
and birds of prey. It is, therefore, not only 
the danger from without that has to be guarded 
against, but it is the danger from the bad spirits 
within. Let us not deceive ourselves on this 
point. Though we have, I believe, a standard of 
morality as high as any country, and numbers that 
come up to it, and a standard of commercial pro- 
bity and honour higher^ iu. m^ o^ioion^ than that 
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of any other country, and thousands that reach up 
to it, yet, at the same time, there is a zero on the 
scale, and below that there are measures of villany 
and wickedness and desperate vice, as low per- 
haps as that of any other coimtry, and myriads 
there be that are simk down to them. And be- 
sides this, even a wolf, when his hunger is ap- 
peased, is comparatively a lamb, if contrasted with 
the same wolf when amid the wastes of winter he 
seeks for food in vain. And thus it is that, with 
a season of deep and prevailing distress in Eng- 
land, and with a very small measure, or even 
without political agitation at all, the large masses of 
poor and suffering operatives, into whose breasts 
moral principles have not been infused, might 
walk through the length and breadth of the land, 
spreading destruction and ruin around them, had 
we no better safeguard than an executive like that 
of the United States. Those, therefore, who are 
surprised that we should have a more costly system 
of government than the United States, can scarcely 
have considered the subject; any more than those 
who would wish our more complicated system of 
government transferred to the United States. It 
is enough for the latter coxmtry, if the mode of 
government is applicable to their forms of society 
as at present constituted, without its being im- 
perative on them to show that it will work well 
amid other and totally different forms of society, 
which it may require centuries to establish. And 
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it is enough for us, if our present system of go- 
yemment, in its leading principles, and expensive 
though it be, is such as grows out of the neces- 
sities of our case, and as is best suited to the 
various elements of the society among which we 
exist ; though there may be a possibility of prov- 
ing that, were this society something totally dif- 
ferent, some other form of government might be 
applicable. And these remarks resolve them- 
selves into this, that the form, or more properly the 
strength and appliances of a government, should be 
adapted to the circumstances and requirements of 
the community among which they are to be ap- 
plied ; and consequently organic changes in the 
one may call for, and render necessary, consider- 
able alterations in the other : it being necessary, 
however, to watch with the greatest care, that 
such alterations be the result of experience, and 
not the crude advancements of theory; and as 
Bacon observes, that it be the " desire ofimprove» 
ment which hringeth about the change^ not the de- 
sire of change that pretendeth the improvement.** 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Sudden Changes of Temperature in New England— Dock-yarda at 
Boston — Journey to Providence — An American Steam Packet — 
New York — Passage from New York to Liverpool. 

The day of my arrival in Boston was extremely 
hot, and I suffered almost as much from the rays 
of the sun as I had ever done in the tropics, 
partly, however, from the delicate state of my 
health. On the following day (to my feelings) 
the weather was intensely cold, and it appeared to 
me that the thermometer had fallen about twenty 
degrees. The consequence was, that soon after 
leaving the colleges I felt symptoms of an old 
enemy, the ague, and before I could get back to 
the inn, I was regularly attacked by it. On my 
arrival at the Tremont, I crawled up stairs, and 
coiling myself up in the blankets, (having first 
helped upon the bed all the cloaks, coats, &c. that 
I could find in the room,) I remained there until I 
had undergone the two alternations of cold and 
heat, of winter and summer ; a transition from the 
cold of Lapland to something hotter than the 
fiercest tropics in the space of three hours. 
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The day after this I went out to the dock-yard, 
where there were two or three large frigates on 
the stocks; I then went to two railways in the 
neighbourhood, one the Boston and Providence, 
the other the Boston and Warwick ; from thence 
to a large graving dock, which was a sort of lion in 
its way, and then to other works of the same kind. 
Of this species of works I may just observe, that 
the Americans seem generally to have adopted 
that mode of construction which was just sufficient 
for present purposes, and especially in the different 
quay walls along and within the town, of which 
there is a considerable length. Excepting in the 
graving dock, in none of these works that I saw 
was there an attempt at any thing like finish ; most 
was done in an off-hand manner, and to an Engh'sh 
eye had more the appearance of temporary works 
than finished ones. But why should they do 
otherwise ? were their works to be conducted on 
a scale as expensive as some of ours in England, 
instead of thousands of miles of railway, they 
would have but hundreds, and in the place of dock 
and harbour room for whole navies, they would 
not have space for one-third of their shipping. 
The perfection of art in these cases does not lie in 
constructing that which is most beautiful to look 
upon, nor even that which will longest resist the 
action of decay ; but in devising and executing 
that which under all circumstances shall best 
answer the end in view. The object of the 
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Americans has been commercial extension, and 
commercial prosperity ; and by pursuing this 
course has not their commerce risen? and by 
means of some of these works, almost temporary 
though they may have been, means have or will 
be acquired to complete fifty finished structures, 
not above one of which perhaps could have been 
completed in the first instance ; and if it had been, 
it would have been so inadequate in extent, so 
deficient in length and breadth of accommodation, 
as to have constituted not a monument of skill, 
but of folly. I am therefore bound to confess that 
though, when comparing their public works with 
our own, I was struck with the inferiority of the 
American as it regards workmanship, yet in com- 
paring them with our own, I was not struck with 
any superiority of ours as it regards fitness and 
capability to attain the end in view. 

After remaining in Boston a day or two, I left 
to go to New York. As repeated attacks of ague 
had left me still weaker, and rendered me quite 
incapable of exposure to cold air, I hired in Boston, 
not a chaise, for I found there nothing correspond- 
ing exactly to our post chaise, but a whole stage 
coach, equipped with four horses and a coachman 
in a black coat. Ensconcing myself inside, and 
shutting and buckling down all the windows and 
apertures, away we went for Providence, at which 
place I intended to take the packet for New York. 
And now I will give one word of advice to all 
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invalids; never monopolize to yourself a whole 
stage coach, if your intended drive be between the 
towns of Boston and Providence, United States. 
Imagine to yourself a parched pea in a hogshead, 
which hogshead is rolling down the rocky sides of 
some mountain, and you will have an illustration 
of my position in the coach as we journeyed on 
our rugged way. It rained, and the driver having 
no load, drove furiously in spite of all I could say 
to him. The springs, if such things may be called 
springs, were of wood, and though perhaps some 
impression might have been made on their mo- 
dulus of elasticity by eighteen passengers, it was 
plain that not the slightest effect could be pro- 
duced by one ; and lastly, the road had never, I be- 
lieve, been under the superintendence of M'Adam. 
It was, therefore, with the greatest difficulty that 
I could hold myself upon the seat, and as this was 
the first specimen I had had of land travelling to 
any extent in the coimtry, I soon saw that such 
journeys were not likely to cure, but to kill me ; I 
resolved therefore to get on board an English 
packet, and be off as soon as possible. 

A short time after we started, a person asked 
permission of the coachman to get up outside, and 
the coachman came to me, and I told him he 
might put on twenty if he chose. After riding 
some miles, and inconvenienced perhaps by the 
rain, the same person opened the door and wished 
to know if he might not get inside ; he was wet 
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and I was ill ; and the tone in which he put the 
question, (heing more like a demand than a re-^ 
quest,) coupled with the fact that the rain and 
wind were pouring in through the open door, an- 
noyed me so, that I refused his request; and after 
a word or two of ahuse, he walked off in great 
disgust. 

I forgot to say that, while in Boston^ I visited 
Spurzheim's tomb, which stands in a neat and well 
arranged cemetery, two or three miles out of the 
town. When there I also passed a very ugly 
commencement of a monument on Bunker's Hill, 
which was to be in commemoration of the battle 
fought there. 

At length I, and the coach and four, and the 
driver in the black coat, arrived at Providence, 
and drove up to an hotel— I forget its name ; and 
immediately two or three waiters rushed out to 
receive the passengers : one opened the door, and 
with the assistance of his arm I managed to crawl 
out, for my bones seemed all dislocated. As soon 
as I had alighted, one of the waiters pulled back 
the door, opening it still wider, as a kind of invi- 
tation to the remainder of the passengers to alight ; 
and waiting a moment or two, he then thrust his 
head inside, and saw that it was empty. There 
was immediately a whispering among the waiters, 
and a consultation in the same tone with the 
driver ; but the light he could throw on the sub- 
ject was, that the gentleman was very ill — that 
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he had hired his stage coach and four horses afc 
Boston to hring him to Providence, and had twr 
stituted himself the only passenger. And then 
the conclusion that the waiters arrived at migiit 
be, that the gentleman was not onlj ill, bat 
in no small degree mad ; and so should I esteem 
any other invalid to be, who should risk himself as 
the sole passenger of an American stage coach, 
upon an American turnpike road, unless, as in my 
case, it was done unwittingly. 

The next day, about noon, I went on board the 
packet that was to convey us to New York. She 
was a very long vessel, about three stories high. 
What may be termed the ground floor or hold was 
wholly occupied by the cabin, which ran uninter- 
ruptedly from stem to stem, and in which, during 
this passage, nearly 200 of us sat down to dine at 
one time. Above this a sort of gallery ran all 
around, the space in the centre being covered in 
with glass ; and on the sides of this gallery, on 
what are termed the wings, the boilers were placed, 
which were well supplied with wood ftiel ; and 
above this again were the engines, and another 
kind of platform which served as a promenade, and 
afforded room for stacks of timber fud. Around 
the cabin there was a double row of berths, and in 
addition to this at night the whole of the floor was 
covered with stretchers : the tables being so made 
that by taking oif the covers they could be con- 
tracted so as to occupy a very small space. There 
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were on this occasion nearly 200 passengers on 
board. We frequently went more than fourteen 
knots an hour ; I do not know that we reached 
fifteen, but I can easily imagine that this, and 
more, may be done by the American steamers in 
tolerably smooth water. Those who are sceptical 
on the subject, need only conceive of an engine as 
powerM as we should place in a steamer drawing 
fourteen or fifteen feet water, being applied to a 
steamer not drawing more than four or five feet 
water, the steamer being laden at the same time with 
little else than passengers ; and then they may easily 
see through the difficulty. The packet in which 
I was, though of great length, only drew four feet 
six inches water, and yet her engines were quite 
as powerful as we should place in a steamer draw- 
ing three or four times as much. 

Early next day we arrived at New York ; and 
finding that a packet for England would sail on 
the day following, I made arrangements to go in 
her. The ague still visited me, and I was now so 
weak that evidently it would have been three 
weeks or a month before I could have borne the 
fatigue of travelling in the country ; I was obliged, 
therefore, to forego my intention of devoting a 
month or so to this object. It was with difficulty 
I bore a drive up Broadway, and along a few of 
the principal streets. With the little that I saw 
of New York, it struck me that it was much less 
English in appearance than Boston and its neigh- 
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bourhood. In New York there is a greater mix- 
ture of buildings, of different styles and different 
colours. It is, however, a fine city, notwithstand- 
ing ; and the trees along the streets give it rather 
a continental appearance. I took a hasty leave of 
it, for moving about only made me worse ; and 
after frightening my fellow-passengers and the 
captain, who mistook the prognostics of ague, 
(which attacked me immediately after going on 
board,) for the cholera, which had been raging just 
previous, I crept into a berth in the packet " North 
America." A few days brought me round a little, 
and enabled me in some degree to enjoy the ex- 
cellent accommodations of the packet ; and in 
twenty-one days we were all safely landed in 
Liverpool. 
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The thermometrical observations on my way out to 
^^arbadoes, were made each day at twelve at noon ; and 
excepting the first five days' sail, the thermometer 
was observed and noted for every day until I arrived 
at fiarbadoes. The latitude and longitude of the ship 
at the time of the observation is also given. 

At Tucacas, and at the Mines, the height of the 
thermometer was observed three times every day, viz. 
at 6 A.M., at M., and at 7 p.m. The Tables given are the 
results of twelve months of such observations. Gene- 
rally the average of each week only is stated in the 
Tables, excepting in the first week of January, April, 
July, and October, when the average of every day of 
the week is stated, for the purpose of showing how 
little variation there is at the same time of the day, and 
the same period of the year. 

At Puerto Cabello also the observations were made 
three times every day, at the same hours ; and the Table 
gives the average for each week of such observations. 
They were continued for nine months only, and there- 
fore are scarcely so complete as the others ; but by 
noting the difference between the first and last quarters 
of the year at Tucacas, and making a similar allowance 
for the difference between the first and last quarters of 
the year at Puerto Cabello, a tolerably precise estimate 
of the mean heat of the year may be arrived at for 
Puerto Cabello. 

The observations are in degrees of Fahrenheit. Where 
there are blanks, the thermometer was not observed. 
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